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EDITORIAL 


July, 1938 





YOUTH IN CONSERVATION 


HAT youth is beginning to play a very important 

part in the wildlife program today is apparent every- 
where. Through the guiding influence of Sportsmen's As- 
sociations, the Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Service Clubs, and 
other organizations, boys and in many cases girls are being 
taught how to protect and increase wildlife, how to hunt 
and fish properly and safely, how to study wild creatures 
and their habits, how to preserve valuable wildlife, our 
waters, and the forests, how to combat soil erosion—in 
fact, they are taught how to conserve and restore all our 
renewable natural resources. 


The only retarding factor in the youth program today 
is the lack of some central or governing council through 
which a well-rounded, unified program can be developed 
and promoted from year to year. Such a council, which 
would act more in an advisory than an administrative 
capacity, was suggested recently at a meeting of promi- 
nent sportsmen, representatives from the Fish and Game 
Commissions, and the Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions Clubs, 
held in Harrisburg. Whether it will become a reality or 
not depends upon the degree of enthusiasm with which 
those interested are willing to promote it. Already it has 
the support of most of the Service Clubs, Boy Scouts, etc., 
and efforts are being made, with every indication of suc- 
cess, to get the American Legion, Women’s Clubs and 
other progressive organizations behind it. The suggestion 
was made that a Conservation Council should be composed 
of one or two representatives from each group. 


The keynote of such a project would no doubt be the 
Conservation of Youth, but the functions of the council 
would involve the practical application of youth to the 
more wholesome recreational facilities which the great 
outdoors provide. The program would not stop merely in 
teaching youth how to conserve the natural resources of 
the Commonwealth, but would aim toward the betterment, 
and, in cases where they do not exist, the creation of other 


recreational facilities, such as playgrounds, etc. 


Some of the proposals outlined at the gathering included 
a textbook on conservation for the public schools, material 
to be furnished by all of the State Departments which ad- 
minister the natural resources of the State; a continued 
flow of motion pictures portraying object lessons about 
conservation into the public schools; and the establishment 
of playgrounds in those communities lacking these much 
needed recreational centers. 


Perhaps the true picture back of the contemplated move- 
nent could well be considered an attempt to provide bet- 
ter environment for our youth. A glance at the list of 
inmates in our reformatories and penitentiaries shows an 
amazingly large number of young boys, and further per- 
usal of their records in many cases show that they were 
never given an opportunity to enjoy the outdoors—to 
hunt, to fish, to camp, or to indulge in other wholesome 
outdoor sports. On the other hand many cases showed 
that their early lives included one violation of the con- 
servation laws after the other—a disregard of law which 
paved the way for future criminal careers. 


If the youth of the Commonwealth and of the Nation 
can be taught the right things from early childhood there 
is very little danger of our young people going astray. 
Where this psychology so often fails, however, is that 
youngsters are not kept busy doing constructive things. 
If we want to divert the youth of today from criminal 
tendencies we must provide a recreational program that is 
so practical in its application, and so interesting in its 
execution that it will prevent the intrusion of any dis- 
cordant note. 


While only in the formative stage, the program herein 
outlined offers much food for serious thought. We cannot 
afford to allow our youth to be neglected or misled. A 
childless parent should be just as much concerned about 
the mischievous youngster next door whose youthful 
energies are misdirected as he would be if he had a boy 
of his own. If he took no interest whatever, or if the pub- 


‘ 


lic in general took no interest in the “naughty boys,” of 
the neighborhood, they may sometime find themselves the 
victims of their own short-sightedness. 

So it is with conservation! Man cannot afford to hang 
up his gun or his fishing rod when he becomes too old 
to go afield, and take’ no further interest in promoting 
the sport he enjoyed, or preserve the wild creatures he 
pursued. He should have enough foresight to train his 
boy or other boys so that they can begin where he leaves 
off. Some parents are doing this today—many others are 
not. Some Sportsmen’s Associations have organized junior 
clubs within their groups—many more have aot. If the 
youth of the State and Nation is to be conserved as well 
as the natural resources, and equally important a law 
abiding civilization developed, then a program such as 
outlined certainly has its place in the educational program 
of today. 
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Hore . to the Tewchonn 


By ALLEN CARTWRIGHT 








Here's to the sportsmen of this, our town, 
Our state, and our National clan; 

Those fellows who help Mother Nature 
Bring forth all the game that she can. 


The woodland, the stream in the valley, 
Their cause is a thing they advance. 

For it gives to the fowl and the fishes 
A decent like sort of a chance. 


| am proud to be known as a sportsman, 
Whose heart ever gladly appeals 
To all that is wholesome and noble, 


And founded on lofty ideals. 


| am proud to be known as a sportsman, 
Because he's a fellow who knows 
The old Golden Rule is the fashion 


If it rains, if it shines, or it snows. 


FN am 
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* THE KALBFUS MEMORIAL FUND * 
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TA P. O. Box 368, \ 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 3, 1938. 


Dear Fellow Sportsmen: 


Almost fifty years ago Dr. Joseph Kalbfus became a leading exponent of the need 
for a State Game Commission and strict laws and regulations to conserve the wildlife 
of this Commonwealth. With this thought in mind, he gave unstintingly of his time and 
money in helping to formulate plans for the organization of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and the enactment of the first real Game Laws in this State. 

He served as Chief Game Protector and Secretary of the Commission from 1898 
to 1919, when he and Woody Kelly lost their lives in a railroad accident when on an 
official trip in Warren County. The first six years of this period he served without pay. 

No doubt you are aware that an Act was passed by the last session of the Legisla- 
ture giving the sportsmen of Pennsylvania the right and privilege to erect, in the 
corridor of the Capitol, a plaque commemorating the services of Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, 
familiarly known as ''the Father of the Game Program of this Commonwealth." The 
above bill was sponsored jointly by Dr. Wilbert D. Imbrie of Butler County and Harry 
L. Schumacher of Erie County. 

Hon. John M. Phillips, that grand old man of conservation, a lifelong co-worker of 
Doctor Kalbfus whom all sportsmen know, has kindly consented to act as Chairman of 
a Committee sponsored by the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs to raise 
necessary funds to carry out the intent of the above Act. 

This Committee includes the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of each Division of the 
Federation, and the President and Vice-President of the State Division of the Izaak 
Walton League have consented to serve with the Committee in this worthy under- 
taking. At a recent meeting of the Directors of the Federation and the League the 
undersigned was selected to act as Secretary-Treasurer of the Committee. 

The Committee is hopeful that each sportsmen's organization in the State will con- 
tribute $2.00 or more toward the expense of the memorial. It will cost somewhere 
between $800.00 and $1200.00. If more money is raised than needed, a suitable 
memorial also will be erected at the entrance of the Kalbfus Refuge in Warren 
County, commemorating the services of both Woody Kelly and Doctor Kalbfus. 

When the necessary funds have been collected arrangements for the plaque and 
its public unveiling will be completed. Kindly make all checks payable to the KALB- 
FUS MEMORIAL FUND. 





Cordially yours, 


Jott © Beimnan, 


~\ Secretary-Treasurer. A 

















EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Although 19 long years have elapsed since Doctor Kalbfus passed on to the Happy Hunting Grounds, the doctrines he taught 
and the principles for which he stood have endured unchanged throughout the years. His great courage in the face of 
apparently insurmountable obstacles, his untiring efforts and his unbounded enthusiasm, were a source of wonder and inspira- 
tion to all those who knew and worked with him in the early days of the Commonwealth's wildlife program. 

Doctor Kalbfus' untimely death occurred on August 10, 1919, at the age of 67, in a railroad crossing accident in Warren 
County near Clarendon while he, Dr. Charles Penrose, Mr. John M. Phillips, and "Woody" Kelly were inspecting lands to pur- 
chase for refuges and public hunting grounds. 

While it is a coincidence that this solicitation of funds for his memorial comes right on the heels of the anniversary of his 
death, it is none the less a fitting time for all those who admired that Great Wildlife Pioneer to show their appreciation by 
helping to honor him and perpetuate his memory in the corridor of the State Capitol, probably near the memorial plaque of 
Dr, Joseph Rothrock, the Father of Forestry in Pennsylvania. 











By J. W. MCGOWAN 


An outstanding program is the making and placing of labels on trees in parks. 


N field, forest and stream, National Youth Administration en- 

rollees have been carrying on a broad program of wildlife 
restoration, reforestation, and reclamation. Cooperating with various 
state departments, hundreds of young men are engaged in insect 
control work, improving and restocking streams, making and plac- 
ing bird and game shelters, reclaiming and preparing game lands, 
and in a hundred and one other projects aimed at conservation and 
restoration of the Keystone State’s incomparable outdoor attrac- 
tions. 


In planning the N.Y.A. program and the most efficient and use- 
ful purpose to which it could be put in training and developing 
young men, special emphasis was placed upon conservation. Young 
men all over the state are trained in this vitally important field of 
endeavor. The widespread success of the conservation and restora- 
tion work of N.Y.A. youths is attributable largely to the close and 
whole-hearted cooperation of the various state departments. 

A large portion of N.Y.A. activity has been in cooperation with 
the State Game Commission. Several hundred youths have been 
employed in work for this department alone. An interesting Game 
Commission project now being completed is located on Game 
Lands No. 108, near Patton, Cambria County. Here the youths are 
building a dam across one of the small streams running through 
the tract. The water thus impeded will cover an area of approxi- 
mately three acres, which will then be stocked with mountain 
trout. N.Y.A. youths will cooperate with the Fish Commission in 
this work. 


In the same county, near Portage, on Game Lands No. 26, a 
broad reforestation program is being carried on by N.Y.A. boys. 
These workers have released, cut, pruned, and planted thousands 
of trees. Included in this work is also cutting and logging of trees. 
During March, these youths cut approximately one hundred trees, 
logged, and prepared them for transportation to a small sawmill 
where they were converted into more than three thousand feet of 
lumber to be used in construction work by the Commission. On 
the same Game Lands they cleaned several hundred feet of drain- 
age lines and erected an entrance gate. 

On the two Game Lands mentioned before, youths have also 
been active in preparing and fencing propagation areas. Two such 
tracts for rabbits, with a total of 250 acres, have been completely 
fenced. This summer, the Game Commission is planning to use 
N.Y.A. help in this county (Cambria) in planting 50,000 cuttings 
for game food purposes. The Commission has also proposed that 
several small fishing dams be constructed on these areas. Youths 
in this section are working under direct supervision of County 
Game Protector Elmer B. Thompson and Bruce W. Catherman, 
Land Manager of State Reserve Group No. 41. 

Extensive work has been completed, many projects underway, 
and others being planned in Brady’s Bend Township (Armstrong 
County) for the Commission. Some months ago, youths began 
planting 10,000 trees on various plots of state-owned land in this 
township. Several miles of fire lines were cut, boundary fences con- 
structed and repaired, and boundary markers made and placed. At 
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Making game land marker signs is but one phase of N.Y.A. 
activity in the field of conservation, 


the present time, youths are constructing a roadway and fire line 
in one of the largest state-owned areas in the township. These are 
being made so that trucks with men and fire-fighting equipment 
might have ready access to densely wooded sections in battling 
forest fires. An outstanding activity in Armstrong County has been 
the building of pole bridges across streams and ravines. These 
bridges are erected with rough hewn timber. 


Plans are now being made by the County N.Y.A. Supervisor 
and the District Game Protector for reclamation and rehabilitation 
of 1400 acres of timber and farm land in Mahoning Township, 
Armstrong County, recently purchased by the Game Commission. 
These would include utilization of N.Y.A. facilities in every phase 
of activity necessary for transforming this acreage into a well 
equipped and adequately stocked game land. Initial preparations 
call for the cutting of several miles of boundary lines which means 
felling many trees, clearing brush, and mowing open fields. White 
boundary markers would then be made and placed along these 
paths. Youths would also be used in preparation and construction 
of three game refuges planned for this newly acquired land. Sev- 
eral streams would be cleared and stocked, as well as thousands 
of trees planted. 


Bird and game shelters and feeders have been placed throughout 
Armstrong County and kept stocked with grain during the past 
winter by N.Y.A. youths. Similar work was also carried out in 
Mercer County. where workers made and erected three hundred 
shelters and distributed eighteen hundred pounds of grain. More 
than 100 feeder boxes were erected in Cam- 
bria County. 

The Game Commission has availed itself 
of the services offered by many N.Y.A. work- 
shops throughout the state. More than 5000 
rabbit traps were made in one of the largest 
state-wide projects sponsored by this de- 
partment. These traps are being used in the 
work of redistributing the state’s rabbit pop- 
ulation by catching them where they are 
plentiful and releasing them in areas where 
there is a scarcity. N.Y.A. youths will aid 
Commission workers in placing these traps. 
Facilities of workshops in six urban centers 
were used in completing this project. More 
than 500 were made in the Harrisburg shop, 
500 in Huntingdon, 500 in Johnstown, 1000 in 
Nanticoke, 150 in Lansford, and 100 in 
Philadelphia. 


Right— The improving of scenic trails 
forms a major part of the outdoor work of 
the N.Y.A, 


In the Bedford County workshop, young men have been em- 
ployed in constructing twenty-five quail rearing pens. These are of 
the large type, being 12 feet long, 5 feet wide and 2 feet high. 
Constructed according to Game Commission specifications, more 
than 21,000 board feet of lumber, 1000 feet of poultry wire, and 624 
square feet of roofing were used to complete the work. This is only 
one of the many types of shelters being made by N.Y.A. enrollees 
throughout the state. 


Other work at the Bedford shop includes the making of 1000, 
12” x 15” bulletin boards. A total of 1600 board feet of lumber and 
40 gallon of creosote were used by the youths on this project. They 
are now completing an order for five thousand additional boards. 
The same boys have also made 590 Game Refuge markers for 
sixty game lands. 


With the State Department of Forest and Waters as sponsor, 36 
N.Y.A. boys have been employed in the Altoona workshop, mak- 
ing various articles of furniture to be placed in state park cabins. 
One of the largest projects of this nature included the construction 
of 100 tables and 400 chairs. Approximately 8000 feet of oak was 
used to complete this work. 


Working under the same sponsor, ten youths in the Ligonier, 
Westmoreland County, workshop started production of forty 
double deck beds, also to be placed in state park cabins. In order 
to accelerate completion of this project before the 1938 summer 
tourist season opens, this work has been redistributed among sev- 
eral other N.Y.A. workshops. 


N.Y.A. shops have also cooperated with the Department of For- 
est and Waters, the State Park Bureau, and others in making rustic 
signs and trail markers. Many of these signs have already been 
placed, such as those in Bushy Run Battlefield and Kooser State 
Parks. 


Another phase of N.Y.A. aid in this particular department is the 
repair and construction work in state parks themselves. A major 
project of this nature was started last year in Bushy Run State 
Park, Westmoreland County. Although created a state park less 
than ten years ago, little improvement has been made in the way 
of tourist or sightseeing facilities. Through N.Y.A. help, numerous 
roads were cut through the area and spread with cinders and stone; 
parking places were provided; large areas landscaped and re- 
claimed. a museum started; and fences, guard rails and boundary 
lines erected. For the past few months, a crew of workers, under 
direction of Ranger William Moog, has been engaged in repair 
work throughout the park in enlarging parking space, making and 
placing benches, and installing picnic facilities. 


Perhaps the most outstanding project being completed for the 
Department of Forest and Waters is the construction of a Con- 
servation Museum in Caledonia State Park. Work on this was 
started in September 1937 with an impressive cornerstone laying 
ceremony. Various other state departments are also cooperating in 
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this venture—perhaps the only one of its type undertaken by the 
N.Y.A. or any other youth organization in the Nation. When com- 
pleted it will be a striking monument to the unquenchable ambi- 
tion, skill, and accomplishment of our modern young men, in the 
face of economic and social conditions which have never been faced 
by any previous generation of American youths. 

This museum is to be situated in the heart of the beautiful and 
heavily forested Caledonia Park area, readily accessible by auto- 
mobile. The land has been contributed by the Forests and Waters 
Department. Within this structure, being made of native stone and 
timber, will be housed in model form, practically all of the Key- 
stone State’s conservation programs. Visitors will be able to under- 
stand at once just what the state is attempting to do in stream im- 
provement, soil erosion, game refuges, reforestation, and a host of 
other projects all designed to conserve and restore Pennsylvania’s 
natural wonderland. 

Spreading fanwise from this central museum will be nature trails 
lined at various intervals with living exhibits of the state’s game 
and bird life. Taking a cue from the tree-labeling project recently 
completed by N.Y.A. in Pittsburgh’s municipal parks, through 
which thousands of aluminum labels bearing the common and 
botannical names of each tree were made and placed by workers 
for the benefit of hundreds of nature study groups, the trees in the 
area surrounding the museum will be similarly marked. 

Numerous other displays to be included in the conservation cen- 
ter will concern plants; shrubs and trees; birds and mammals; 
insects; in fact everything being undertaken by the state in the 
way of keeping or restoring natural life to our Commonwealth 
will be found in or about this museum. 


In several of the western Pennsylvania counties, hundreds of 
N.Y.A. youths are employed on forestry projects. For example, in 
Somerset County they are working on this type of project in five 
different townships. 

With the Fish Commission as sponsor, other youths have been 
working in fish hatcheries throughout the state, under direct super- 
vision of Commission officials. At Reynoldsville, Bedford County, 
a crew of youths aided in keeping hatcheries clean, clearing dead 
fish from propagation ponds, and in other service work. Youths 
aided in construction of propagation ponds at Williamsport, Ly- 
coming County. 

Other special projects in the field of conservation and restora- 
tion activity include active participation in National Wildlife Res- 
toration Week. In Pittsburgh, N.Y.A. youths assisted the Bureau 
of Parks in preparing an extensive exhibition during the week of 


March 20. The exhibits were housed in Phipps Conservatory 
Schenley Park. Working under direction of the park naturalist, the 
boys constructed many of the displays and pens for wildlife ex. 
hibits. Examples of N.Y.A. work in city parks throughout the year 
were also included in the exhibit. During the week the young men 
served as guides for visitors. 

N.Y.A. enrollees were particularly helpful during 1937 in aiding 
pest eradication campaigns sponsored by the State Department of 
Agriculture. Especially were youths active in this work in western 
Pennsylvania. In many cases, crews of fifteen and twenty young 
men armed with long poles and large cans, would tramp for days 
along the highways and byways plucking nests of tent caterpillars 
from the trees and burning them in the tin containers. Japanese 
beetle eradication projects were also carried on with help extended 
by N.Y.A. 

The material accomplishments of N.Y.A. youths in this type of 
work, meaning conservation and restoration generally, are readily 
apparent. Through their efforts, they are carrying out and enlarg- 
ing programs of various departments and are providing the Key- 
stone State with many additional attractions in game lands, game 
refuges, parks, forests and other areas. While these material accom- 
plishments loom large in the minds of most people, there is a still 
greater and well nigh inestimable value in this work. Labor in field, 
forest and stream is inculcating in these youths a lesson of appre- 
ciation of our natural phenomenon a solid, realistic appreciation 
which could never be gleaned from textbooks or lectures. The ideal 
spirit of conservation and restoration as exemplified in the work of 
the various state departments, is being instilled in the minds and 
hearts of these youths. It is imbuing them with an earnest desire 
to see that this feeling is not only individualized but that it is 
widely disseminated. They are becoming the apostles of the spirit 
of the true sportsman and naturalist. 

In training youths in this work, N.Y.A. is offering what is, per- 
haps, its greatest contribution to the young men and women as 
well as to the state. These youths now realize the tremendous task 
conservationists face today. They have joined in the campaign to 
reduce the number of those unthinking people whose onslaughts 
and forays into the world of nature are accompanied by destruction 
instead of appreciation. There is very little doubt that, in the final 
analysis, work of this type will prove to be of greatest benefit from 
three basic angles—it materially and spiritually aids youth; it has 
added many facilities to our state, increasing the Commonwealth; 
and, in a highly correlated manner, is “conserving our natural re- 
sources through conservation of our human resources.” 


This museum, which was sponsored by the Department of Forests and Waters, is being constructed at Caledonia State Park by the N.Y.A. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


THE STORY BEHIND THE NEWS 





ne 


Police spent almost an hour early 
today chasing two young deer in 
Downtown Harrisburg, giving up the 
chase after it was believed the animals 
fled from the city—Harrisburg Eve- 
ning News. 














R. DEER was reading the paper. He 

had just finished a bunch of especially 
succulent young birch shoots and was feel- 
ing at peace with the world. Mrs. Deer was 
sewing on some little garments, for a Blessed 
Event had recently occurred. Mr. Deer 
looked up suddenly. 

“There is to be a meeting at the Capitol 
tomorrow,” said he, “to discuss the deer sea- 
son for 1938. It does seem to me that since 
deer are the ones most concerned, we should 
be represented.” 

“T never did see why a lot of sportsmen 
should decide when and how we are to be 
hunted,” said Mrs. Deer, with a sniff and a 
toss of her head. “We certainly should have 
some say in the matter.” 

“You are quite right, my dear, and I think 
it is high time we took some action.” 

“Well, why don’t you go? I'll go with you 
if you like. I feel that does should take an 
interest in these matters, and perhaps the 
sportsmen would be moved by an appeal 
from one of our sex.” 

“I’m sure you are right, and I think we 
should start at once. It is a long way to Har- 
risburg, even if we cut through the park and 
it is afternoon now.” Here he glanced at the 
sun which was just visible through the fresh 
green foliage of their forest home. 

“Yes, as soon as I finish this seam we'll 
start. Oh, and I must put some fresh leaves 
on little Johnny Fleetfoot’s bed and put him 
down for his nap. And I should polish my 
hooves just a little, and your antlers need a 
good scrubbing—” 

“Dear me, we'll never get started,” sighed 
Mr. Deer an hour later. “Why are does never 
on time?” 

“I’m ready now, and if we lope a little, 
we can easily get to the Capitol in time for 
the meeting—men always do so much talk- 
ing that they won’t get around to business 
right away.” 

So at last, the self-appointed delegates 
were on their way and at first all went well, 
but soon Mrs. Deer began to be a little short 
of breath. 

“I’m sorry, John, I can’t go quite so fast,” 
she panted, “I’m not so strong since little 
Johnny came.” 

“Of course, we'll walk a bit—the sun is 
still high.” 

At length they reached the hard city streets 
not made for tender hooves, and the going 
became slower. Soon they began to meet 
many cars, all going away from the city, and 
they had to watch carefully to avoid them. 

“Why anyone wants to live in the city with 
these dreadful cars and all the noise, I can’t 
see!”, said Mr. Deer. “I’ll be glad when the 
meeting is over and we can get back to our 
peaceful forest.” 


By MARY A. SWOOPE 





He had just finished a bunch of succulent young shoots. 


“Well, it won’t be long, now—we can just 
go through Reservoir Park, and across the 
State Street Bridge.” 

As they approached the Capitol, they saw 
a great many people coming out of the var- 
ious buildings, and the cars became more 
numerous so that the poor Deer became con- 
fused and nervous, and lost their way in 
Capitol Park. Finally, they asked an im- 
portant-looking man who was hurrying by, 
just where they would find the offices of the 
Game Commission. 

“Well, they are in that building”, said the 
man, staring at them in astonishment, “but 
of course, everything is closed now. It is 
five o'clock.” 

“Oh No! It can’t be—the sun is still high”, 
said Mrs. Deer. 

The man laughed in a superior fashion. 
“You must be from the country”, he said. 
“Here we are on Daylight Saving Time.” 

“What is that?” asked Mrs. Deer who was 
feeling too tired to care very much. 

“Oh, it is fast time and everyone goes to 
work an hour earlier and stops an hour 
sooner—or is it the other way? I never can 
remember!” said the superior young man. 

Mr. Deer looked at his wife despairingly. 
“What shall we do?”, he asked. “We are too 
late, and we can’t start home ’til we’ve rested 
a little.” 

“Let’s just browse around the grounds 
here. I see some nice, green shrubbery, and 
then we can lie on the grass and rest until 
morning—But what will little Johnny Fleet- 
foot do without me? I wish we’d never come 
—I’ll never dabble in men’s affairs again!”, 
and Mrs. Deer began to weep softly. 


“There, there, we'll get home _ tonight. 
You'll feel much better when you've eaten. 
Try a few of these juicy leaves.” 

Soon Mrs. Deer had forgotten her troubles 
and began to take an interest in her sur- 
roundings. 

“Well, since we’re here’, she said, “We 
might as well see something. I'd like to walk 
down Third Street and see some of those 


shops I’ve heard about, before we start 
home.” 

Mr. Deer sighed resignedly. “All right, but 
we should start soon. I wish we hadn’t 
missed that meeting, but I don’t suppose 
they’d have listened to us anyway.” 

When they reached Third Street, a dog 
happened to be trotting toward them, and 
at once he started to bark. The deer hurried 
on in an attempt to lose him—and the chase 
was on. 

Telephone calls began to pour into Police 
Headquarters — “Get a Game Warden!” — 
“Call the Game Commission!”—“Get an offi- 
cer!” 

Police cars dashed out, sirens blew, crowds 
collected. Two panic-stricken deer made a 
dash for liberty. 

Crash! went a window—Bang! went the 
brakes of cars—and the deer raced blindly 
on. Through yards, down alleys, over banks 
they fled, never pausing to look behind until 
the welcome shelter of the trees of Reservoir 
Park came into view. 

“If we can just hold out a little longer, 
we'll be safe!” Mr. Deer panted encourag- 
ingly. “There are fields ahead, and cars can’t 
follow us there.” 

And so at last they came to a halt on the 
outskirts of the city in a little patch of wood- 
land on a farm. There they threw them- 
selvés on the ground, panting and exhausted, 
but safe. 

“Look!” gasped Mr. Deer, and nodded 
toward a tree on which was posted a large 
sign, SHOOTING ALLOWED. 

“Oh! Life is so hard for deer. I wish 
some times we were people and had no 
troubles!” wailed Mrs. Deer. “I don’t sup- 
pose they ever have to worry about keeping 
alive.” 

“Well, I’ve read in the papers that humans 
have troubles, too,” said Mr. Deer. “There 
is an open season on men all the year 
around, especially in China and Spain. We 
are protected all the year, except in Deer 
Season—and even then we have a sporting 
chance. No! I’ll take the life of deer.” 








THE 
BRONZE LEGIONS 


By R. M. BAKER and A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


HE Bronze Legions! What are they? From whence do 

they come? Where do they go? What do they do? 
I'd be willing to bet my bottom dollar that the readers who are 
attracted by the title I have given this little story will vision a tale 

Alled with adventure, shrouded in mystery, baffling in solution. 
They will subconsciously visualize the characters in this drama as ogres of 
a mythical world, as warriors of a century old civilization, or as a modern organ- 
ization banded together for good or evil... . And they will not be far wrong. 
But my characters are not men—they are insects. Moreover they are very evil 
characters. They are to be feared more than all the other enemies of man put together, 
because man has to exercise every power at his command to control them. 

Modern civilization has ways and means of combating and controlling, to a reason- 
ably safe degree, most of the enemies which menace it—whether they are criminal man- 
kind, predacious bird or beast, fire or flood, sickness or disease. 

However it has not yet succeeded in subduing the little bronze legions which threaten 
its very existence—legions which are constantly waging a relentless warfare against 
its crops, its vegetables, its fruits, its trees, its flowers. 

Allow me to introduce you to a new public enemy No. 1—the Japanese Beetle and 
his millions of destructive followers. 

This little devil incarnate was nothing but a curiosity back in 1916 when the first 
specimens were passed around for inspection among entomologists and insect collectors 

now He and his followers are so numerous for a month or two during summer that 
people don’t know what to do about them. 

The latest effort to control the little bronze devils was undertaken by the Fire Depart- 
ment of the city of Harrisburg, last summer. 

The department agreed to pay ten cents a pint to school children for collecting 
Japanese Beetles, and I’m telling you those kids responded in such a noble way that 
it wasn’t long until they had the situation in that city pretty well under control. 

Twice a week the fire department’s trucks would pick up the kids at the various 
playgrounds and haul them to a central headquarters where their collections were 
checked, and where they later received payment for them. 

Thus came the end for millions of bronze destroyers. It is a good thing their life 
span on this earth had not much longer to go, however, for the fire company just 
about exhausted its supply of dimes, which amounted to several hundred dollars, mostly 
made up by the individual members. Real community spirit, eh what!—Something we 
need some more of. 

As the name implies these strikingly brilliant green beetles with their red-brown wings 
come from Japan. They first appeared in this country in a nursery where plants imported 
from Japan had been set out for propagation or sale. 

A seemingly innocent business transaction thus became the means of forming the 
nucleus of this scourge that is worrving folks in the Eastern United States. 
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Now the area comprising Southern and Central New Jersey, most 
of Pennsylvania and Northern Delaware is reported generally in- 
jested. In addition, local colonies have been found by authorities in 
New England and in other Eastern States as far South as South 
Carolina and as far West as Missouri. 

The sad fact remains that the beetles are steadily spreading over 


_ new territory. It is believed that the entire state of Pennsylvania 
- may soon be a part of the regulated area. Beetles have been found 
> in a number of cities and towns in the five northwestern counties 
that have been thus far considered free from the pests. This was 
determined by the trapping method, which is an indication of the 


beetle population and serves more or less as a controlling factor. 
It is of interest to report that 4,500 traps were operated during 
the past two months in the non-regulated area of the Keystone state. 

This brings up the question as to how people are going to cope 


4 with this menace to their gardens and crops. To understand this 


procedure they must know the characteristics and life history of the 
Japanese beetle. The beetles feed on early-ripening fruits, the blos- 


® soms and foliage of practically all fruit trees, shade trees and orna- 


mental shrubs, as well as some vegetables and many common weeds 
of the fields and roadside. No wonder this plant-eating horde dis- 
courages the persons whose homes and lands lie in their path. Then 
adding insult to injury, the females of the species proceed to go 
down into their lawns and golf courses. Here they deposit their 
batches of eggs in the soil about the grass roots. From these little 
spheres of incipient mischief the grubs hatch and proceed to feed 
upon the tender grass roots. 

The winter is passed by the grubs below the frost line and in the 
spring they again eat and grow. In an area of heavy infestation they 
may cause severe damage and at times completely kill the grass in 
golf courses and lawns. 

During June the plump and full-grown youngsters are ready to 
transform. They make cells in the soil among the grass roots in 
which the paupae or inactive stage is passed. About the middle of 


June they have become matured adults or beetles. Out they come 
on warm, bright days, flying through the air in countless thousands, 
ready to attack helpless garden plants and trees. 

Federal and State Departments of Agriculture have been cooper- 
ating to prevent further spread of this pest, to devise methods of 
controlling it and to introduce natural enemies to fight it. This lat- 
ter phase of the matter is the most important and hopeful. How- 
ever, there must be taken into consideration the time necessary to 
bring this project to a noticeable climax and to allow the dissemin- 
ated parasites and predators to multiply in numbers sufficient to 
overbalance those of their hosts. In time we may expect’to see this 
overwhelming infestation of Japanese beetles reduced to the Status 
Quo of our ordinary native pests, where parasitic and predaceous 
enemies, disease and other conditions preserve and maintain a 
natural balance. 

In the meantime, we must protect our fruit and shade trees, our 
home gardens and our lawns. Various methods have been devised 
by experts of the various State and Government agencies to this end. 

First we will go into the matter of beetle-proofing our lawns 
and golf courses. Here we strike at the newly hatched grubs or 
the larvae feeding stages. If we can poison our grass roots we thus 
reduce our infestation right in the first stages. This treatment can 
be applied at any season when the ground is not frozen but the 
best results are obtained by applying it when the grubs are very 
young. This would indicate an application before or during July. 
Lead arsenate, applied at the rate of 5 pounds to 1,000 square feet 
of turf before the beetles have laid their eggs has been found to 
reduce lawn damage to a minimum. 

When the infestation is well under way it is advisable to use the 
material at the rate of 15 pounds or even 20 pounds to 1,000 square 
feet of turf. There are various ways of applying this material and 
bulletins and circulars describing it can be obtained at State or Fed- 
eral offices. With this in mind we mention the fact that infested 

(Continued on page 32) 
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UTLAWS 
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— Or Are They? 











The Answer to those who say that 
the only good hawk is a dead one 


By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 
Reprinted from National Sportsman 


Clese-up of 

an immature 
goshawk—a potential 
destroyer of small game 


of them); 58 held cottontail rabbits, 
19 held ringneck pheasants, and 15 
held gray squirrels. 

Very few goshawk stomachs con- 
tained mice or shrews, but a large 
number held small passerine birds, and 
50 stomachs contained domestic fow!] of 
one kind or another. 

While most hawks were killed dur- 
ing the hunting season, a fairly repre- 
sentative number were taken during 
other months, thus permitting a study 
of their food habits generally through- 
out the year. Also, enough hawks of 
the most frequently discussed species 
were examined to permit a very fair 


ESPITE the fact that most hawks 

are beneficial to mankind, it is still 
necessary to furnish proof of their 
economic value to a large number of 
skeptics who insist that the only good 
hawk is a dead one. 

You would think, in view of all the 
stomach examinations that have been 
made, that even the most prejudiced 
individuals would reverse their opin- 
ions when confronted with the over- 
whelming evidence that has been gath- 
ered in favor of hawks during the past 
half century—evidence to prove that 
we can’t condemn all hawks simply 
because there is a killer or two among 
them. There are plenty of outlaws in 
the human race, but that is no reason 
‘for branding them all as killers. 

In the next few paragraphs I am 


Remains of grouse and 
rabbits found in 
the nest of a 


a z. goshawk 









going to offer what I believe to be A few of the 2817 hawks examined by 

conclusive proof of the economic value the Pennsylvania Game Commission jf 
. 2 in its studies of predation which 

of most of our so-called birds of prey. are vepensed tm thin axticle 


The figures are authentic and can be 
supported by records if necessary. 
These records begin November 1, 1924, and end May 1, 1937. 
During that period a total of 2817 hawks were received, of 
which 1544 held food, 1079 were empty, and 194 were unfit for 
examination because of decomposition. 

I could go into a lot of detail and include many charts and 
diagrams to supplement these findings, but they would only 
bore you and would not offer any more conclusive proof of the 
good or bad habits of hawks than the simple statements which 
follow: 

The red-tailed, red-shouldered and broad-winged hawks 
contained almost altogether mice, shrews, caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers, beetles, snakes, etc. In several instances red-tailed 
hawks had eaten rabbits which subsequent examination showed 
had previously been crippled by gunshot, and admittedly, some 
few held remains of domestic poultry—but very few. 

The marsh hawk proved to be decidedly more beneficial than 
harmful, although we found in the stomach of one a young 
ringneck that may or may not have been crippled or wounded 
when captured. 

True to form, the goshawk, Cooper’s, and sharp-shinned 
hawk headed the list of game, poultry, and songbird destroyers. 
Here is an example: 70 goshawk stomachs contained ruffed Photos from 


rouse (we found parts of two and even i Pennsylvania 
g ( d P o three grouse in some Game Commission 
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summation of their normal diet: 488 red-tailed, 231 red-shouldered, 
23 broad-winged, 103 marsh, 1269 goshawks, 453 Cooper’s, and 
203 sharp-shinned hawks were examined. 


Other hawks received included 10 rough-legged hawks, 14 duck 
hawks, 3 ospreys, 11 sparrow hawks and 1 pigeon hawk, the num- 
ber in each case being obviously too small to present any fair 
argument either pro or con. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that 3 rough-legs held only mice, one held parts of a Plymouth 
Rock chicken, while the remaining 6 were empty. 

Three duck hawks held the feathers of some small unidentified 
birds, one held remains of a pigeon, and the remainder were 
empty. One osprey held the backbone of a small fish. Two spar- 
row hawks held songbirds, one held a caterpillar, and the remain- 
der were empty; the pigeon hawk 
also was empty. 

There should be no question of 
the economic value of the latter two 
species even if they do occasionally 
take a songbird. Their beneficial 
food habits have been proved 
beyond any doubt by previous ex- 
aminations of hundreds ot 
stomachs; likewise the rough-leg is 
far more beneficial than destructive. 

The duck hawk, if present in 
great numbers, would no doubt be a 
serious menace locally, but its 
alarming rarity won for this 
splendid falcon the protection it so 
richly deserves in one State at least 
—Pennsylvania. 

In fact, the 1937 legislature of 
Pennsylvania gave protection to all 
hawks except the goshawk, Cooper’s 
and sharp-shinned hawk, and all 
owls except the great horned owl 
and snowy owl. And when the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania, who 
have always been prejudiced against 
all hawks and owls, condone action 
of this sort, you can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that they have learned to 
recognize the true value of most 
birds of prey. 

If you sit down sometime and 
figure out the hawk problem ser- 
iously you will find that there is 
not much difference between a 
hawk and a human being. We have 
our normal likes and dislikes, and 
as long as we have enough of the 
things we like to keep us happy, 
we're not going to bother with the 
things we dislike. On the other 
hand, when the things we like be- 
come scarce, and we can’t have the 
food we are used to, we are very 
likely to turn around and eat a lot 
of things we would never think of 
eating otherwise. 


+= 


One of the most interesting dis- 
coveries of the entire investigation, 
as I see it, is the fact that in quite a 
few instances the animals and birds 
eaten showed positive evidence of 
having been wounded or crippled 
before they were taken by the predator. Of course, it must be ad- 
mitted that most of these findings took place in the fall months, 
especially during the hunting season, and tended to prove that the 
hawks were getting away with a lot of crippled game that the 
hunters failed to find. After all, it is easier for birds of prey to 
catch the runts and weaklings of a species than it is for them to 
catch the healthy, active ones. 


Have you ever visited the famous Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 
near Drehersville, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania? This mountain, 
achain of the Blue Ridge, is the direct flyaway from the north, 
and on days following low weather depression areas in southern 


Canada and New York, hawks by the thousands float majestically 








ee 


Here’s how the three harmful species look from below. Top: 

Goshawk; Middle: Cooper’s; Bottom: Sharp-shin. Sportsmen 

should learn to identify these three species before shooting 
at any hawks whatsoever. 


past the numerous lookouts—a thrilling spectacle for the hun- 
dreds of people who gather there on week-ends to watch the 
marvelous demonstration. 

In years past, when hunters mowed down thousands and thou- 
sands of hawks along the Blue Mountain, and one could wade 
almost ankle deep in shotgun shells at the various vantage points 
from which they bombarded these beneficial creatures, little was 
done to stop the wholesale destruction. 

At first the shooting was done by only a few local individuals, 
but as news of it spread, hundreds of other hunters were attracted 
to the area, which ultimately became nothing short of an abbattoir. 
I well remember the awful stench of dead birds the first time I 
visited the mountain. 

When the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission finally investigated, 
prompt steps were taken to stop 
the practice. The Commission was 
handicapped, however, because 
hunters insisted that they had the 
right to kill unprotected species, and 
the Commission had no recourse but 
to prosecute only in such cases 
where protected species were in- 
volved, and there were then only 
two protected hawks—the osprey 
and the sparrow hawk. Enforce- 
ment was not as easy as it seemed, 
for it called for far more surveil- 
lance than the Commission’s staff 
could provide at that particular time. 


The Commission could not detail 
a large group of protectors to the 
area for several months, because of 
the expense. And a few individuals 
could not control the area because 
it was so large and had so many 
means of exit and approach. Thus 
little headway was gained at the 
outset, although striking examples 
were made of a few individuals who 
were caught killing eagles, ospreys 
and sparrow hawks. 

Not until the acquisition of the 
mountain around Drehersville by 
the Emergency Conservation Coun- 
cil and the employment of a care- 
taker, was the practice curbed. It 
still continues in a few sections, but 
in a short time the Game Commis- 
sion hopes to have the entire situa- 
tion under complete control. 


Pennsylvania’s experience with 
the hawk problem is valuable to 
other States and the sportsmen of 
other regions. It would be unfair 
to condemn those who have sought 
a measure of sport by shooting 
hawks indiscriminately, because the 
segregation of harmful and 
harmless species has been made 
only during the past few years. 
However, in view of the new 
knowledge of hawks that has been 
gathered and now published, good 
sportsmen will confine their shoot- 
ing to the three which have been 
proven by facts and figures to be predacious; the Cooper’s, sharp- 
shin, and goshawk. The others are not only harmless under nor- 
mal conditions, but very frequently are beneficial, particularly to 
farmers. 


Drawings by 
E. L. Poole 





At the present time the Game Commission is making stomach ex- 
aminations of Great Horned Owls. The analysis, when completed, 
promises to be extremely interesting. Since October 1, 1937, when 
a bounty was declared on these owls over 750 have been examined. 
The report, when finished, will be published in the GAME NEWS, 
official monthly magazine of the Commission. 

The Commission is likewise continuing its examination of hawk 
stomachs, a report of which also will appear later on. 
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TUCKER and Jim 

sprawled around Jim’s room growling 
over the relative merits of a rakish red son 
of Ireland and proud ticked black and white 
from England. They had known each other 
since they were knee-high to a grasshopper 
and time had developed a solid, wholesome 


Douglas 


friendship, but the subject of bird dogs 
caused sparks to hop between them and to 
an outsider they gave the impression of an 
impending free for all. Since neither could 
produce conclusive proof of his contentions 
the argument was gradually becoming per- 
petual. 

Jm was the proud owner of Kerry Patch 
of Killarney, a flaming Irish setter of noble 
birth. Kerry had a lineage a mile long and 
running through his ancestors on both sides 
was the well known Patch strain which gave 
him his full feathered tail, his deep broad 
chest. To see him work was to watch per- 
fection in action. He was calm and col- 
lected in the field and never over-ran a 
bird. It was nothing to see him pick up a 
covey of quail and then coolly point out the 
singles one after the other. He pointed both 
ways from Sunday and never allowed a crip- 
ple to escape. To hear Jim ramble on you 
knew there could be no other dog like Kerry 
and no other heritage so important as the 
Patch line. 

Sam always feigned sleep when Jim in- 
sisted upon talking about Kerry and Jim 
usually got up and mixed himself a drink 
when Sam started to expound the merits of 
Cap. Captain Cross of Covertshire was the 
name of Sam’s English setter and a more 
beautiful animal never drew breath. Proud 
and disdainful he carried the Cross strain 
in his marking and manner. Cap could cover 
more ground than any other bird dog alive 
and when he swept through a field it was 
swept clean. A running pheasant was child’s 
play since he merely out-distanced the bird, 
turned it back and at the proper distance 
from Sam brought it up to a seat and held 
it there. The greatest thing in Cap’s favor 
was his ability to retrieve. Soft mouth, gen- 
tle demeanor and all that sort of thing. To 
Sam, Cap was perfection dogified. 

“Are you listening,” Jim asked, hesitating 
for a moment in his explanation of why 
Kerry pointed from the side. 

Sam shook his head wearily. “If he pointed 
from the side it was because the scent 
drifted that way,” he sighed. “No dog knows 
enough to turn a bird across his man. Any- 
way, a going away shot is easier than a 
cross shot and I think your dog is nuts.” 
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face sputtered 


from his 


Jim’s turned red and he 
audibly as he removed his 
trembling mouth. 


pipe 


“An Irishman has more sense than a dozen 
English dogs,” he yelled. “Remember the 
field trials this year?” 


Sam sulked deeper in the big arm chair 
holding his head in his hands. It was not 
his day and he knew it. An Irish setter had 
captured the trials and he resigned himself 
to hearing the tale for the thousandth time. 
To make matters worse the sorrel brute had 
a liberal amount of Patch blood in his veins 
and Jim always used that as a climax. 


Of course, last year it was different. A 
little English bitch had walked right through 
a Classy field to win. There was nothing to 
it, Sam remembered, the finals were all Eng- 
lish. He recalled how Jim had squirmed 
when he was told about it, and particularly 
when he heard that the winner was distant- 
ly related to Cap. 


The fact that it might have been the dog 
that won and not the breed was never ad- 
mitted as debatable evidence, An English 
win meant that Cap was tops, an Irish 
triumph scored for Kerry. 


Sam lowered his hand and peered at Jim 
through his fingers. 


“If you had an ounce of reason, old boy,” 
he muttered, “I’d suggest a solution but | 
suppose you would turn it down.” 
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CROSS 
PATCH 


By ROBERT OSBORN STEELE 


Jim paused to 


piciously. 


look at his victim sys- 


“Depends on what 


growled. 


you suggest,” he 


“How about running Cap against Kerry 
shoot over them, retrieve—heel, the whole 
works,” Sam suggested. “If Cap wins you 
admit forever that an English setter is ‘the 
best field dog; if Kerry wins I’ll always vote 
for a dog from the Emerald Isle.” _ 


Jim turned the idea over in his mind. It 
was his privilege to gloat over Sam for a 
year but on the other hand if Kerry won he 
would strut forever. 


“Who will be judge?” he asked. 


“Thought we might ask old Doc Liver- 
more,” Sam went on, “he knows a good dog 
when he sees one and we could run them 
on his farm, it’s usually chock-full of birds.” 


The thought grew more and more attrac- 
tive to Jim. The cover on the Livermore 
farm was heavy, where there was grass it 
was left standing, the fence lines were never 
cleaned. 
finally conceded. 
And so it was 


idea,” Jim 
tomorrow.” 


It’s a good 
“Let’s do it 
settled. 


The following morning found Sam and 
Jim heading out the turnpike with their dogs 
in the car. Although the Livermore farm 
was thirty miles out, hardly a word was 
spoken. Both dogs had received a brisk rub- 
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down, their coats glistened and their eyes 
sparkled. They were truly a remarkable pair 
of field dogs. 

The car turned in at the lane, rumbled over 
frozen wagon ruts and pulled up at the pump 
near the kitchen door. 

“Well, here we are,” Jim said, looking off 
over a field of standing grass. “Nice clear 
day. Plenty of cover.” 

“Too much for your red hound,” 
muttered. 

Jim didn’t bother to argue, he hopped 
from the car, released the dogs. They raced 
around the house which was the usual signal 
to Doc who waved to them from the window 
before he came out. 

“Howdy, boys,” he greeted them. “I was 
expecting you about now.” 

His hunting shoes scraped on the porch 
floor as he walked toward them and _ his 
weather-beaten face wrinkled with a smile 
until his keen blue eyes completely disap- 
peared. He had known Sam and Jim since 
their short pants days and their fathers be- 
fore them. He had taught Sam the mysteries 
of wing shooting and to Jim he had be- 
queathed his skill in timing and lead. 

Their perpetual arguments over their dogs 
was a source of sly banter and he looked for- 
ward to their yearly visits with much 
pleasure. 

“Better keep those precious dogs of yours 
heeled up, boys,” he continued, “or they'll 
be pointing birds under your car.” 

“That’s what we’re here for,” Sam laughed, 
and went on to explain the very serious ob- 
ject of their visit. 

“Will you take the job?” he concluded. 

Doc, glancing from one to the other, saw 
that however much they tried to conceal it, 
this trial was to be far more important than 
all the Tri-States rolled into one. 

“Well,” he drawled, “Every day’s an off 
day during the season. I think I could ar- 
range to walk around with you but I don’t 
aim to be the cause of any trouble.” 

Jim gave his assurance that they would 
take his decision as final and after assembling 
their guns, they whistled for the dogs and 
started down the field. 

Kerry quartered to the left, cleaned up the 
field to the fence line and started back but 
Cap charged down the center before he 
veered off to the right. The grass was high, 
ideal cover and the running dogs were pretty 
much hidden except for their tails and heads. 
As they ran their paths made even ribbons 
across the field, they were finished dogs in 
action. 

About the center of the field they came 
together and simultaneously slowed up. 

“Looks like we're getting somewhere, 
boys,” Doc remarked quietly. 

“Cap’s on point,” Sam called. 

“Look at Kerry backing him up,” Jim 
pointed out. 

“It’s nice work,” Doc conceded. “Let’s see 
how they stand for shot.” 

They approached the rigid dogs carefully. 
If the dogs had been carved of stone the 
Point couldn’t have been more solid but sud- 
denly Sam stopped. 

“What’s that up ahead of Cap,” he asked. 

The others paused and peered ahead. They 
could see a dull red plume held rigid just 


Sam 
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above the grass. It ended abruptly in a 
mottled body of black and white. A third 
statue buried in the grass, there couldn’t be 
any doubt of it and it was pointing in front 
of Cap. 

Doc whistled softly to himself. “Boys, I’m 
afraid you'll have to start over. That’s our 
dog Gal up there. She’s not much good ex- 
cept to bring in cows but she likes to point 
birds now and then. Must have noticed 
when you drove up and stepped out to help 
you.” 

Sam frowned, it spoiled Cap’s point but 
then the day was young. 

“Shall I chase her?” Doc offered. 


“No,” Jim replied, “might as well shoot 
over her. Maybe the shot will send her back 
home.” 

But the shot and the plunging bird didn’t 
disturb the dog ‘Gal. She was as rigid after 
the bird came up as before. 

“Fetch it, Gal,”’” Doc commanded, and she 





moved off quickly to retrieve and placed the 
warm pheasant in Doc’s outstretched hand. 

“I’m sorry she spoiled Cap’s point,” Doc 
said with exaggerated politeness. 

“Forget it,” Sam grumbled. “Just an acci- 
dent, she’ll probably never point another bird 
as long as she lives.” 

They shooed the mongrel girl toward the 
farm house and started down the field again. 

But Doc, walking up ahead, chuckled to 
himself. There might be a way to break up 
this argument about Irish and English he 
thought. 

The dogs were off again and the three men 
fanned out across the field. The high field 
almost concealed the dogs but you could 
follow them easily by the swaying grass. 
They approached the fence line cautiously as 
the dogs converged on a clump of honey- 
suckle draped over a fallen log. 

“Both on point,” Doc announced with a 
chuckle. “They seem to think there’s game 
at the fence line. Hold for a minute until the 
judge climbs the fence to get a better view.” 

Sam and Jim waited patiently and then 
walked forward slowly. The dogs were on 
rigid point about twenty feet apart both 
pointing at a spot midway between them. 
There was no backing up, they both had the 
point. 
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Doc straddled the fence and motioned 
them to come in. A slight movement on 


Sam’s part set off the fireworks and the air 
was filled with flying feathers. A dozen quail 
in that covey if there was one. Sam got a 
double but Jim merely one. The dogs waited 
for the command and retrieved the birds per- 
fectly. 

“Well that’s more like it,” Jim remarked 
with a grin, “pretty swell work, eh Doc?” 

But Doc seated on the rail fence was 
absorbed in other things. 

“Nice work so far as it went,” he mumbled. 
“Look here, boys, I didn’t want to disturb 
but this blasted she dog of mine is on this 
side of the fence and she’s still on point.” 

Sam looked at Jim apprehensively. If what 
Doc said was true, then both Cap and Kerry 
had broken point, but probably the dog 
didn’t know what she was doing, just point- 
ing. Sam swaggered to the fence unconcern- 
ed, when almost from under his feet swirled 
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up the brave single that Gal was pointing. 

“The day went on much as it started. Birds 
were plentiful and they got their full bag, 
but there was Gal in every point. They tried 
to chase her home but she always turned up 
at the unexpected moment like when she 
found the crippled pheasant up the gully 
while Cap and Kerry were fooling around 
down in the berry patch. She often picked 
up a stray single after the sons of royalty 
had signalled that the field was clean. 

This business got on Jim’s nerves and 
finally started to affect the dogs. They over- 
ran birds, flushed coveys out of range and 
even’ lost a dead bird in plain view. The 
climax came when Cap pointed a rabbit and 
when it jumped he chased it down the road. 
Gal looked around questionably at Doc at 
their performance and then sat on her 
haunches to wait for Cap.to return. She had 
a grand day although no one else seemed to 
appreciate it except maybe Doc. 

He, for reasons of his own didn’t tie the 
little maiden up. Although he apologized 
profusely every time she out-smarted the 
other dogs, he never scolded her and Sam 
noticed he gave her a pat of encouragement 
after a particularly brilliant performance. 

On the way back to the farm house 
curiosity got the better of Sam’s impatience. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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FUR BEARING ANIMALS ADD TO FARM INCOME 


By J. N. MORTON 
Muskrat Most Valuable Fur Animal 


HE value of furs taken from fur-bearing animals in Pennsyl- 

vania each year averages more than $1,000,000.00. A large 
majority of those who trap fur animals includes farmers and their 
sons who depend upon this source of revenue to increase the 
farm income. 

This extremely valuable resource is very much neglected and 
little attention is given to the fur animals except when it comes 
time to trap and skin them. 

The two principal fur-bearing animals which are ordinarily 
trapped in the farming sections are the muskrat and the skunk. 
The muskrat is the most important of all fur-bearers. It is found 
in nearly every section of the State where there are streams, ponds 
or marshes. Marshy areas with sluggish water are preferred haunts. 
Banks of creeks and ditches are excellent possibilities for the pro- 
duction of muskrats and minks. 

Many times the farmer considers his marshy or swampy places 
as entirely worthless. As a matter of fact he can make them as 
profitable as any other part of the farm. Instead of attempting to 
drain them, or instead of using them as dumping grounds, they 
should be fenced against pasturing stock and perhaps a small dam 
built at the main part of the stream. Preventing grazing along 
stream banks will also assist in attracting muskrats. Many such 
places as marshes and stream banks are havens for muskrats and 
other fur animals, as well as other wildlife. Muskrats will multiply 
rapidly where conditions are favorable. They are the most prolific 
of fur-bearers. They may raise three litters of from four to nine 
young each year. If the places which are their natural homes are 
given some protection, they will, therefore, increase fast enough 
so as to yield a profitable annual crop of fur. 

The principal food of the muskrat is aquatic or water plants, 
mussels and sometimes crayfish and fish. It is usually possible to 
encourage the necessary vegetation on which they feed. Pasturing 
stock destroys the muskrat food along the streams and marshy 
places on the farm. When grazing is prevented in such places, food 
plants will usually make their appearance. As a start, it may be 
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necessary to plant some willow cuttings or other material. Willow 
shoots are cut by muskrats and stored as winter food. Other water 
plants which furnish desirable food or cover for muskrats are cat- 
tail, sweet flag, three blade grass, bulrush, duck millet and reed 
grass. 

The money received from these animals which are trapped in 
the winter will be a welcome addition to any farm income, espe- 
cially to the boys interested in laying aside funds for school use. 


Skunk Is Important Fur-Bearer 


Another fur animal usually found around farming areas is the 
skunk or “polecat.” It is next to the muskrat in importance. It is a 
creature of pastures or open ground near borders of thickets or 
woodlots. He prefers open places alternating with shade and shel- 
ter. His value to the trapper is unquestioned. This animal along 
with the muskrat forms the backbone of the fur industry in this 
State. During the past three years the value of skunks taken by 
Pennsylvania farmers, boys and others engaged in trapping amount- 
ed to $909,250, or an average of more than $300,000 annually. 

The skunk in reasonable numbers should be encouraged and 
protected because of his fur value. When the animals become so 
numerous as to cause serious losses to poultry or nests of eggs his 
numbers should be reduced. The skunk, however, is probably 75% 
beneficial on the farm aside from his fur value. They usually feed 
upon insects, grubs, mice, rats, frogs, grasshoppers, small birds, 
eggs, fruit, berries and occasionally poultry. They turn over many 
rocks in the fields in search of beetles and often dig out the nests 
of yellow jackets. Fifty to ninety per-cent of the skunk’s food is 
composed of beetles, wasps, grasshoppers, grubs and numerous 
other destructive bugs and insects, including potato bugs. 

The home of the skunk usually consists of a burrow, hollow log, 
or stone pile in which the young, numbering from four to twelve, 
are born about April. The skunk will live in a den dug by another 
animal, but he can dig his own den. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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WANDAS 
CHILDREN 


Robert J Wheeler 
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HE world about her was very lovely when Wanda first 

opened her eyes and looked wonderingly around. April, with 
her sudden warm showers, had come to the woods and everything 
was awakening. The Bluebells had just opened their sleepy eyes 
and were coming out of their winter coverings. Fern fronds began 
to peep above ground and unroll; arbutus buds showed a faint 
tinge of pink; the stately Skunk Cabbage unfolded its fresh green 
leaves as it pushed its way upward; every little twig and bush 
began to have a verdant hue. 

Overhead, the beautiful “Shad Bush,” as the Juniper is called, 
was covered with delicate, white blossoms; flowering Dogwood 
showed a faint yellow as its flower buds began to burst. 

All along the swamp edge, the yellowing willows were shedding 
winter coats from their buds; here and there, bunches of “Pussy 
Cat Willows” stood covered with fat catkins. 

Tall soft maples suddenly burst out in red blessoms; on the 
ground the low huckleberry bushes turned from greenish yellow 
to white as their bell like blossoms came out. 

Hillsides began to be covered with dainty Anemone and Blood- 
root. Dutchman’s Breeches unfolded its pearly flowers. Saxafrage 
bloomed in the niches of the rocks along with the rare Walking 
Fern, 

The birds were back from their winter vacation in the South. 
The woods rang with their happy voices. Bob-O-Link, brave in 
his gleaming coat of black with red or yellow epulets on his 
shoulders, was talking excitedly with Blue Jay, who does not go 
South in wintertime, describing his adventures and boasting of 
“the fattest worms, my dear.” 

Butterflies of every description and color were breaking out of 
their winter cradles. Some sat on tree and bush limbs, slowly dry- 
ing out their wings in the early morning sun; some were already 
able to fly. Every hollow reed gave up its swarm of spring flies 
and gauzy winged gnats. 

Peepers sang in the water holes; Mr. Happy-Toad and his 
many wives were setting up housekeeping in all the little ponds. 

Green grass grew in the open places in the woods where the 
deer had destroyed the underbrush; and in the fields it lay like a 
shimmering carpet of green. 

Wanda, the little spotted fawn, lay quietly in the leaf nest where 
her mother had hidden her. The warm sun made her sleepy; she 
dozed as she waited with that tireless patience of the wild things. 
Suddenly she was wide awake as her returning mother nuzzled her 
with soft muzzle. The little fawn got to her feet and stood swaying 
weakly; all at once she was terribly hungry; she came close to her 
mother and nozed at her, making funny, little sucking sounds. At 
first she could find nothing; but after a while her little grasping 
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mouth found something to suck and once was filled with warm, 
sweet milk. How good it tasted! She stood there on her puny legs 
that spraddled out and barely held her up as she drank and drank 
until her little tummy was filled to the last bit of room. 

What a wonderful change the warm milk made in Wanda! All 
at once she was strong. Her legs had spring. She jumped about 
and gamboled; her soft eyed mother following her about with 
short, plaintive bleats. 

Warm days followed and the little Wanda grew fat and frolic- 
some. Her red coat was spotted all over with little white blotches 
that stood out against the red background of her body color. She 
was the prettiest thing in the woods. 

One morning, Wanda’s mother took her quite a ways from the 
swamp to where a big, green field bordered the edge of the woods. 
Out in the middle of the field stood a big white house. With the 
fawn following her timidly, the mother deer entered the field and 
grazed a while on the short, tender grass. It was very quiet; no 
dogs were about. After a while, Wanda and her mother found 
themselves quite close to the house. A woman came out and when 
she saw them she called: “Oh Jimmy, Mary, come out and see the 
pretty deer.” Two children came running out and joined with the 
woman watching Wanda and her mother. The woman came slowly 
toward the deer; but the shy animals drew away. At last, Wanda’s 
mother threw up her white tail and made for the woods in long 
leaps, Wanda following in short, stiff legged jumps. 

But a few days afterwards, when the lady came out in the morn- 
ing, there were Wanda and her mother, grazing again in the field. 

The lady, whose name was Mrs. Majors, went back into the 
house and got a small pan and filled it with a mixture of oats and 
corn which she had te feed her chickens, mixed it with a little salt 
and came out again and walked toward the deer. They shied away 
at first; but Mrs. Majors placed the pan on the grass and went 
back again to the house. For a long time, Wanda and her mother 
stood watching; then the natural curiosity of wild things drew 
them toward the strange object. As they drew near they smelled 
salt. The scent of the salt helped overcome their timidity. Before 
long Wanda and her mother were eating eagerly out of the pan 
and Mrs. Majors and the children were delighted at their success 
in taming the deer. 

All through the spring and summer and late into the fall Mrs. 
Majors fed the doe and fawn. Long before the time for the Majors 
family to go home Wanda and her mother were tame enough to 
eat right out of the hand. The good lady became so fond of the 
deer and so proud of her achievement in taming the beautiful wild 
creatures that she often invited her neighbors to watch when she 
fed her pets every evening. 
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SPEAKING OF CROWS 


HIS is the season of the year when 

men, styling themselves sportsmen, go 
forth with gun in hand and in the still 
watches of the night, when the unsuspecting 
crow is at roost on tall trees, stealthily enter 
woods and, pointing the muzzles of their 
guns heavenward, bring down the species by 
the bushel. And this in the name of sport. 
We submit the life of a cow in the meadows 
will soon be in jeopardy if ideas on sports- 
manship continue evoluting along these 
lines. 

If such sportsmen were to load their guns 
with powder only and fire to scare the crows, 
and send them helter-skelter to perhaps have 
them abandon the roost, that might provide 
some fun at least but it would lack the kill- 
ing effects. 

Deeply implanted in the human breast is 
the desire to kill something. With manifes- 
tation in children who tread upon the “wool- 
ly worm” as it travels on paths trodden by 
pedestrians; in bad boys who invade private 
property to shoot at birds, which lovers have 
fed through the bleak winter months; in men 
who should know better than to try to hit 
and run over the land turtle as it crosses the 
highway, and in men of greater reputation 
who go into jungle lands to shoot anything 
up to an elephant and return to be wor- 
shipped as heroes. The gorgeous ringnecked 
pheasant, the frolicsome chipmunk, grey 
squirrel, opossum, coon and the wisest of all 
animals, the ground hog, must dodge to 
exist. And then we are awe-stricken when 
mobs wreak their vengeance in the pursuit 
and torturing of criminals with whom the 
orderly processes of the law should deal. We 
have not been retained by the crows, nor do 
we hold in particular a brief for them, but 
we plead guilty to a sense of the equities in 
all things including the rights of creatures 
to live and move and have their being, even 
as the rights of mortals to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

A certain corporation manufacturing am- 
munition, some years ago, on their own re- 
sponsibility, declared war on the crows, de- 
creed their annihilation, and offered pre- 
miums to the gunmen who would kill the 
greatest number. Subsequently, and in short 
order, they learned more about crows than 
they ever knew before, and, among other 
things, that crows have certain rights, many 
virtues and influential friends, and the war 
on the species ended, and later a “states- 
man” from. an upper county soared to the 
realms of the front page by introducing a 
bill for the wholesale killing of crows and he 
would have the great State of Pennsylvania 
pay five cents for crow heads. The name of 
the statesman is public information. As to 
who he is, what he does for a living besides 
helping to make laws, or why he has it in 
for the crow, deponent knoweth not. We 
surmise why he is in the legislature, with a 
more intelligent idea than did a fond father 
who had a wayward son, who went from bad 
to worse, drifted West, and was lost sight of 
for years. To the astonishment of the parents 
and family, one day a letter was received 
from him, and the old man assembled the 


By GEORGE W. HENSEL, JR. 


Our Guest Author in this instance is 
none other than the internationally 
known philosopher and sage of 
Quarryville, Pa., Grand Potentate of 
the Slumbering Groundhog Lodge. 





THE CROW 


We all should heed the triumphant deed 
Of this valiant friend of man, 

And all should know the sable crow 

And lift the cursed ban— 

That we all place upon his race; 

A curse that we can’t explain— 

But we must confide—we take great pride 
In destroying his domain. 


Since the earth began the race of man, 
Has waged a relentless war 

On this sable bird which man preferred 
To banish forevermore. 

Sut now we know that the lowly crow 

Is a part of the infinite plan, 

And that he’s worth the praises of earth— 
For he’s a true friend to man. 


In the struggle and strife—we wage for life, 

The crow is essential as air; 

For without his aid the insects would raid 

The food crops everywhere. 

The people would starve and the bugs would 
carve 

Destruction through the land—- 

No food to be had and man would go mad, 

And death on every hand. 


So let’s take a vow and start right now 
To protect our feathered friend- 
We'll give him a boost and protect his roost 
And give him a helping hand. 
We'll make it a law that his raucous “caw” 
Must never never cease, 
And place his name in the hall of fame 
And let him live in peace. 
—Robert FE. Dively. 





family to read it aloud. It wound up with 
this sentence, “I’m in the Legislature now.” 
The father stopped, raised his glasses, and 
with a sigh observed, “But he doesn’t say 
what for.” The up-state statesman is in the 
Legislature to kill crows, and since they 
roost high and fly higher his is a lofty am- 
bition. 

Some few weeks ago school boys, juvenile 
youths from Down Gap Way, were enlisted 
to move with murderous intent upon the fes- 
tive crow, more mature individuals were to 
command the expedition, and the Comman- 
der in Chief was said to be a public official. 
They were to go out in the morning, and 
not to march by night, but the army did not 
move; the declaration of war seemed to have 
been rescinded. To the credit of the Army of 
the Gap, they meant to give the crow a 
chance. Similar movements have been held in 
check throughout the country. For the in- 
formation of crow killers and to the end that 
they may not remain permanently on the list 
of misguided people who know not what 


they do, some observations of the highest 
authority, servants of Uncie Sam, are syb- 
mitted. They say, “it is doubtful whether any 
bird is of as great economic importance to 
the farmers of Eastern United States as the 
crow.” Another high authority declares, “the 
bird is 52 per cent. good, 48 per cent. bad,” 
which average is better than that of the aver- 
age man. We have authority for this. Two- 
thirds of the bird’s food or about one-fifth of 
the whole diet of the crow, is composed of 
insects, and these include many of the most 
destructive pests the farmer has to deal with. 
“Its share of insects is made up almost ex- 
clusively of species found on or near the 
ground, which they secure from beneath the 
surface by turning up clods of earth, sticks, 
stones and dung.” In these operations men 
imagine they are stealing corn. 

From early springtime until fall this is 
their method of search. In some parts of the 
West, short-horned grasshoppers are terribly 
destructive and it is estimated farmers suf- 
fer the loss of millions of dollars. 

This particular species is nothing less than 
“pie” to crows and the crow saves the same 
farmers millions of dollars. In the stomach 
of one crow 87 May beetles were found; in 
another 72 wire worms. The latter are corn 
cutters, plus. In a Michigan crow’s stomach 
483 small caterpillars were found. Are crows 
with such records and capacity assets or lia- 
bilities of the farmer? The character of the 
food of crows becomes the strongest argu- 
ments in the bird’s favor. As a carrion feeder, 
they supplement the good work of the turkey 
buzzards, and they are protected. If they are 
52 to 48 good and bad, like men they must 
be restrained. The chicken-stealing crow may 
well be shot. If they assemble in too large 
numbers they need be dispersed and com- 
pelled to move on. Their serious offense is 
the stealing of chickens. For that preventive 
methods may be applied, or shot adminis- 
tered as suggested. They will suck eggs, but 
unlike politicians they do not hide the shells. 

Their offenses in robbing birds’ nests are 
mitigated by the depredations being made in 
the early spring, giving birds the chance to 
lay eggs and hatch young after the crow 
disposition to rob nests has undergone the 
“seasonable change.” Robins appropriate the 
early cherries and by the time the later ones 
mature have had their fill but who would 
think of killing robins for the reason that 
they like cherries? Crows are charged with 
stealing corn after it has been planted. The 
farmer who does not use “Crow Repellent” 
simply does not know his business. That pre- 
ventive not only stalls the crow but the 
squirrel and cutworm. 

The crow has been charged with stealing 
“shiny” articles, including silverware. A 
General in the Civil War stole spoons by the 
gross in Louisiana and was promoted. Later 
he ran for President of the United States but 
was distanced. On the whole, the crow is not 
as black as it has been painted. Its crimes 
have been exaggerated, its virtues minimized. 
Slanders heaped upon this bird are largely 
due to a lack of knowledge of the species 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Top row left to right—7 point buck shot near Nordmont by camp of Ringtown and Pottstown winners, photo by Edgard Schmidt, Ringtown, 
Pa.; Black bear killed by Ralph Port, Wysox, Pa.; Illegally and accidentally killed deer delivered at Mifflin County Almshouse by Game Pro- 
tector, Ralph McCoy, photo by Leroy Leach, Second—Mallard ducks on Pymatuning Dam, photo by S. M. Layton; Circle, L. M. Brown of New 
Albany with 5-point; Circle, Member of Red Lion Sportsmen’s Association feeding game; Fawn killed when caught in wire fence. Third row— 
CCC Boys in Monroe County helping feed game on military reservation, photo by Game Protector, T. T. Schafer; Refuge Keeper, Elmer Pilling 
and Deputy Lawson Henry with Pilling’s dog “Tiny.” He is a regular cat dog and how he gets them; Martin Wearton with 8-point. Bottom 
row—Six big ones killed in the Renova section. One 10-point, one 9-point, three S-point and a 4-point; Circle, Hon. Samuel Truscott, Member 
of the Fish Commission and Seth Gordon with bear cubs; Corel Gee of Asaph with 1937 fur catch; Circle, Tom Shreffler at game feeding station. 
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Staff heads, officers of Div. A, and local sportsmen looking over release cuttings to provide deer browse. 
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GROUNDHOG HUNTERS 
BE CAREFUL 


During the past ten days three persons lost 
their lives hunting groundhogs—all sacrificed 
on the altar of promiscuous shooting. 


In reviewing the circumstances of each of 
these cases, it has clearly been determined 
that gross carelessness has been involved, 
and that many hunters are attempting to kill 
groundhogs at distances far too great to as- 
sure full identification. Invariably such of- 
fenders have seen a “brown spot” in a field, 
and believing it to be a groundhog fired with 
deadly accuracy only to learn too late their 
fatal error. 


The time is past when such carelessness 
can be excused as accidental shooting and 
the Commission is determined to stop this 
needless loss of human life. Hunters are 
warned that every facility will be utilized by 
field officers to investigate and to assist local 
authorities to vigorously prosecute every 
case. 


The Game Law provides severe penalties 
of from $500.00 to $1000.00, and in addition 
to the cash penalty such careless hunters 
may be committed to jail for a period of not 
less than two years nor more than five years, 
“also that licenses will be revoked for per- 
iods up to ten years. 


A letter is being forwarded to all Dis- 
trict Attorneys throughout the State urging 
their active cooperation in the prosecution 
of these cases, and assuring them of the 
complete cooperation of the Game Commis- 
sion in making investigations and prosecu- 
tions. 








IN MEMORIAM 


Lisle Morrison, for years a familiar 
figure at agricultural fairs, sportsmen’s 
shows, and expositions as a representa- 
tive of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
died suddenly at his home in Takoma 
Park, Md., on May 22. 


Doctor Gabrielson, Chief of the Sur- 
vey, in commenting on Mr. Morrison’s 
service said, “It has been of outstand- 
ing merit. He developed the Bureau’s 
exhibit work far beyond anything that 
had ever before been attained, and he 
has set an example that will be of last- 
ing benefit to his successors.” 











GAME VIOLATORS PAY 


Eleven of the twelve defendants who were 
prosecuted for violations of the Game Law 
in Sullivan County, following the 1937 big 
game season, recently admitted their guilt 
and cleared the Game Commission’s docket 
of these cases. 


These prosecutions were the culmination 
of determined efforts of the Commission to 
stop Game Law violations in the vicinity of 
Hillsgrove, which have been continuing over 
a period of years. 


There were 24 charges lodged against 
twelve defendants comprising twelve differ- 
ent types of violations. Among those in- 
cluded were unlawful sale of a deer; at- 
tempting to kill second deer while standing 
on watch; failure to maintain proper roster; 
killing of deer through the use of an artificial 
light; non-resident hunting without proper 





license; hunting deer at night; attempting to 
kill an antlerless deer in closed season; at- 
tempting to kill ruffed grouse in closed sea- 
son; shooting at random and attempting to 
kill rabbit in closed season. 


Eleven defendants who pled guilty paid 
cash penalties of $425 and costs of $109 One 
defendant was committed to jail for 100 days 
but released fifteen days later when he paid 
the balance of the penalty in cash. 


The remaining defendant, Ralph Cassel- 
berry, of Hillsgrove, Pa., who was prose- 
cuted on six charges with penalties totalling 
$535, agreed to enter guilty pleas to the 
charges. However, he later changed his mind 
and indicated his desire to stand trial in the 
June term of court, when the Commission 
will vigorously prosecute the charges. The 
total penalties and costs to which Ralph Cas- 
selberry is liable exceed $600. 


The defendants, and their addresses are 
as follows: Frank J. Bradley, Glenside, Pa.; 
Daniel H. Bradley, Glenside, Pa.; Fred 
Bonds, North Hills, Pa.; Corbin Lewis, 
Hillsgrove, Pa.; Harry Casselberry, Proc- 
tor, Pa.; Floyd Norton, New Albany, Pa.; 
Walter Casselberry, Proctor, Pa.; Walter 
Phillips, RD, Forksville, Pa.; Lloyd Scheck- 
er, Valley View, Pa.; Watson Bagby, Bal- 
timore, Md.; and Thomas Boatman, Hills- 
grove, Pa. 





DEVELOPS FOOD PLOT MIXTURE 


A seed mixture known as Pennsylvania 
Game Food-plot Mixture was recently de- 
veloped and used extensively by officers of 
the Game Commission and _ cooperative 
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sportsmen and farmers in an attempt to in- 
crease the natural game food supply. 


The mixture consists of eleven grains, con- 


‘taining sudan grass, dwarf broom corn, 
' Japanese Millet, Wheatland Milo, buckwheat, 
' proso, sorghum, sunflower and flax. By so 
' combining these various grains a continu- 
ous supply of food for game is provided 
‘from early fall until late winter. Several 
" seed companies made up an aggregate of 


four tons of the mixture, practically all of 
which was purchased by Sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations and individuals. A quantity was 
also used on State Game Lands and Refuges. 


The seed is planted at the rate of fifteen 
to twenty pounds per acre which means that 
more than 500 acres of game food in small 
plots were provided by the four tons of 
seed used. Immediately after they started 
the program Pennsylvania Game Officers 
were besieged with requests from over a 
dozen states concerning it. 





GAME FOOD SUPPLY THREATENED 


Late heavy frosts in widely scattered parts 
of the State during the past few weeks has 
seriously threatened the supply of game food 
in the affected areas. Many nut trees have 
been damaged, and in almost all sections the 
crop of certain game food producing shrubs 
has been practically destroyed. 


This anticipated scarcity of fruit, nuts, and 
berries, which provide much of the normal 
game food, means that sportsmen and other 
interested individuals will have to make every 
effort to have grains planted to supplement 
the supply. 


All interested parties are urged to im- 
mediately make arrangements with farmers 
in the affected areas to leave a few rows 
of grain stand near woodlots, brushy gullies, 
and other good cover in order that wildlife 
may have ample food during the coming 
fall and winter. 





THE STRAY CAT PROBLEM 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin gets letters. 


Sir: In the argument over stray cats there 
is a great deal of difference between the kill- 
ing done by hunters and cats. The hunter 
kills only about three species of upland birds 
in this locality (quail, ruffed grouse and 
pheasant). The cat kills any bird, song, game 
or insectivorous. The hunter can shoot only 
about one month of the year, but the cat 
kills all the time and especially during the 
nesting season. The hunters pay a license to 
Propagate game and stock the fields—the cat 
does not. Many believe hunters kill more 
birds than cats do but the cat is one of the 
greatest wildlife predators. I have seen well 
fed cats kill birds and even half grown rab- 
bits and leave them lie without eating them. 
Cats in cities do much good by keeping rats 
and mice in check, but in suburban or rural 
sections the harm they do to wildlife is in- 
tolerable—Elmer R. Astermuhl. 
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Sir: This “monster stray cat” is a poor 
creature that has been carried into the coun- 
try by an automobilist, who finds an easy 
way to get rid of an undesirable animal. Dur- 
ing June, July and August, the cat with a 
home and the cat that has no home destroy 
a small portion of the young of wildlife. The 
former cat confines her energies near her 
home, seldom more than 200 yards from the 
house. The stray cats are comparatively few. 
The farmer does not keep cats for pets, but 
on the score of necessity. Cats keep vermin 
reduced to a minimum, and let me further 
add, the farmer does not want his cats shot. 
The trespass board is his protest—John G. 
W. Dillen, Media. 


Dear Sir: 


In answering Carter A. Jayne’s article on 
“Cats” in the March GAME NEWS, LT still 
believe that a good cat is a dead cat. Also 
Mr. Jayne should write Judge Grover C. 
Ladner a letter asking his opinion of cats. 
Judge Ladner made a statement that all cats 
should be licensed and that all hunters should 
kill every stray cat found in the woods or 
fields. 


I have lived on a farm for several years 
and have always had three or more cats 
around the barn; meaning to say, the cats 
were in or around the barn if they weren’t in 
the fields or woods hunting game and birds. 
There was one thing I could be sure of and 
you could bet your last bottom dollar on it— 
that they would be in the barn at milking 





time. They sure did like their milk. I made 
an opening in the granary door for them but 
I never saw a cat in there. There were plenty 
of mice in the barn and granary if they 
wanted to catch them, but they preferred 
tastier meals. 


On several occasions I found the cats 
bringing home quail and young rabbits. I 
shot at them a number of times at long 
ranges thinking that would cure them, but 
they only jumped in the air with a big 
Me-ow, threw their tails toward the sky and 
dashed for the barn. In a day or two they 
were out in the fields again. I wanted to kill 
them, but on account of my father, I did not 
do so then. You can rest assured there 
weren’t any cats left on that farm the day 
we sold it. I had to use rat poison to rid the 
barn of mice and rats. I use rat poison now 
when necessary and find it very effective. 
In fact I am thoroughly convinced that a 
good rat poison is cheaper and of greater 
benefit to a farmer than it is for him to keep 
two or more cats around, feeding them milk 
and getting no results. 

There is one thing I must agree with Mr. 
Jayne. The sportsman and hunter must re- 
alize that most farmers are used to having 
cats around their places and want them there, 
so we must respect the farmer, his property 
and his stock, regardless of how we feel 
about it. So let us work with the farmer, as 
much as possible.— Donald Mooney, New 
Castle, Pa. 





Control the stray cat. 
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PYMATUNING MUSEUM 


A museum in which to display mounted 
specimens of wild waterfowl, shore birds, 
and other migratory species is being con- 
structed by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission in Crawford County. The building, 
of frame construction with an overall length 
of 88 feet and a width of 22 feet, is about 
85% completed. It will present a very at- 
tractive appearance, especially after the 
grounds surrounding it are suitabiy land- 
scaped in a natural setting. 

The room provided for the exhibition of 
specimens is 50 feet long by 22 feet wide. 
Toilet facilities for both men and women 
will be provided in one end of the build- 
ing which is separated from the museum by 
an open passage way. Ample parking spac- 
ing will be provided nearby. 

The Pymatuning Museum is connected 
with and may be considered a part of the 
Pymatuning Game Refuge established by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission within the 
Pymatuning Reservoir Project several years 
ago. The refuge contains approximately 2500 
acres of water and about 1170 acres of land 
and includes what is known as Ford Island. 


The museum is located on Ford Island 
about one mile South of the town of Lines- 
ville. It is plainly visible from the highway 
extending from Linesville to Jamestown. 
That portion of the highway just south of 
Linesville forms the breast of the upper 
reservoir of the Pymatuning Project, and 
it is this upper reservoir which has been set 
apart as a refuge. 

A newly constructed dwelling for the 
Refuge Keeper is likewise located on Ford 
Island, a few hundred feet from the mu- 
seum. 

The primary purpose of the museum is 
educational, and when completed and fully 
equipped will provide a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the public to view and study many 
varieties of ducks, swans, brant, geese, teal. 
herons and other migratory birds in their 
plumage of different periods of the year. 
Habitat groups will also be a part of the 
exhibit. In the neighborhood of 200 spcci- 
mens will sooner or later be mounted and 
placed in the museum building. More than 
100 specimens have already been mounted 
and are ready to be placed in exhibit cases. 


The Pymatuning Game Refuge has, as 
anticipated, become an unusually popular 
area for migratory species to stop for food 
and rest during their spring and fall flights 
across Pennsylvania. A recent estimate in- 
dicated that between 40,000 and 50,000 wild 
waterfowl rested and fed within the Pyma- 
tuning Refuge in one day. The refuge has 
likewise become popular as a nesting areca 
for certain species of wild waterfowl. Some 
twenty or thirty species have nested there 
during the past several years. 


Although the Pymatuning is considered 
primarily a waterfowl refuge, it likewise pro- 
vides protection for a number of species of 
upland game including ringneck pheasants, 
bobwhite quail, cottontail rabbits, etc. Every 
possible effort is being made to increase the 
amount of food and cover suitable for both 
waterfowl and upland game. 
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PLANT GAME FOOD 


Over one-half r.iliion trees, shrubs, vines, 
and cuttings, were planted to improve game 
food and cover conditions on State Game 
Lands this spring. 


The planting included more than 238,000 
evergreens for game cover and reforesta- 
tion purposes. and over 119,000 game food 
producing plants. Among the latter were 
30,000 Asiatic chestnut which were raised at 
the Commission’s Nursery in Snyder Coun- 
ty. Approximately 170,000 cuttings of vari- 
ous kinds were also placed in desirable !oca- 
tions. 


Thousands of additional shrubs and vines 
were transplanted from privately owned 
lands, where they were plentiful, to the State 
Game Lands by W.P.A. and N.Y.A. work- 
These workers also pruned thousands 
of apple trees to increase their fruiting 
capacity and released millions of game food 
producing shrubs and vines from suppres- 
sion of competing growth 


ers. 


LAND PURCHASE APPROVED 


In keeping with its program to increase 
the Commonwealth’s game land holdings in 
agricultural sections of the State, the Game 
Commission at its recent meeting approved 
the purchase of approximately 7,000 acres 
in Wayne County; 257 acres in Bucks Coun- 
ty; 120 acres in Columbia County; 85 acres 
in Venango County; 422 acres in Blair Coun- 
ty; and 761 acres in Erie County. 


Several other tracts were conditionally ap- 
proved for purchase but no purchase con- 
tracts have yet been entered into. The Com- 
mission has already secured title for 575,- 
664 acres comprising 124 separate game man- 
agement areas, distributed through 54 of 
the 67 counties of the State. In addition to 
this, and including the tracts recently ap- 
proved for purchase, the Commission now 
has under contract for purchase approxi- 
mately 35,000 acres. 


FUR FARM INVENTORY 


The U. S. Biological Survey has begun a 
nation-wide inquiry to assemble basic sta- 
tistics on fur farms of the country. 


First of its kind and extent in the United 
States, the project has been started by send- 
ing questionnnaires to individual fur farm- 
ers on Bureau mailing lists. Fur trade asso- 
Ciations and other agencies are cooperating 
by making other lists available. The Bio- 
logical Survey is also requesting State direc- 
tors of extension work and county agricul- 
tural agents to furnish the Bureau names ot 
fur farmers in the various counties. 


Individual fur farmers who do not receive 
questionnaires are requested to write to the 
Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for a copy. 


Data obtained through the questionnaires 
will be assembled and tabulated with the 
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help of W.P.A. workers on a project estab- 
lished in the Biological Survey’s Section oj} 
Fur Resources. The information compiled 
will be made available, but individual returns 
will be confidential. 


“This inventory,” says Bureau Chief Ira 
N. Gabrielson, “will provide basic informa- 
tion that has long been needed by the fur in- 
dustry and individual fur farmers, as wel) 
as by governmental and research agencies 
No one now knows even the number of fur 
farms in this country. Such statistics are 
available for Canada, Norway, and some 
other countries, but only estimates have been 
made for the United States. These vary from 
15,000 to 30,000 for the number of fur farms 
and from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000 for the 
investments involved, and such widely vary- 
ing estimates have little usefulness. Few 
statistical facts are thus available to furnish 
even a partial picture of the fur farming 
industry at a given time or, what is more 
important, to show the tendencies within the 
industry. With the importance of fur farm- 
ing not generally appreciated and because of 
the lack of statistical background, support 
is frequently uncertain for financial and gov- 
ernment support or for needed research pro- 
grams.” 


Data requested on the questionnaires in- 
clude market value of fur farms and animals, 
number of employees and wages paid dur- 
ing 1937, acres of muskrat marshes main- 
tained, and numbers of muskrats taken on 
the marshes. Detailed statistics are also re- 
quested on silver foxes, cross foxes, red 
foxes, minks, martens, fishers, raccoons, 
chinchillas, and beavers. These include the 
highest price and the average price received 
for live animals and for pelts, the number 
of animals on January 1 and December 3], 
and the number of animals born, purchased, 
sold, died, and killed during the year. The 
number of pelts sold is also requested. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“A black snake was killed near Raver’s 
Gap this week that had four young rabbits 
in it. I killed another which got tangled in 
the fence at the turkey enclosure. It meas- 
ured 6 feet, 4 inches. The snake got half way 
through the fence, then brought its head 
back through a different hole and couldn't 
go either way.”’—Refuge Keeper Roland 
Turley, Bedford County. 


“IT have planted 5,000 grapevine cuttings 
with the help of NYA boys, 4,000 on State 


Game Lands No. 97 and 1,000 on Game 
Refuge No. 48.”—Refuge Keeper Albert 


Bachman, Bedford County. 


“On May 28, while patrolling near Refuge 
51-B, I came upon a grouse with several 
young. Although the young grouse were 
very small, one of them managed to fly a 
distance of about three feet. I came upon 
another old grouse that was dusting itself 
on the road. It allowed me to approach with- 
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in 8 feet before running into the brush.’ 
Refuge Keeper George Sprankle, Fayette 
County. 





“On May 23rd and 24th, with the help 
of NYA boys, I planted 3,200 grapevine cut- 
tings on Game Lands 26. On the 25th we 
planted 800 on Game Lands No. 79, and on 
the 26th 700 were taken to Game Lands No. 
108 to be planted next week. We also plant- 
ed a number of blue plum and red sour cher- 
ries (seedlings).”—Refuge Keeper Bruce 
Catherman, Cambria County. 


“A Mallard duck started to lay on 
March 26. She laid 12 eggs in 12 days. She 
started to set on April 7 and hatched 12 
young on May 5. This is the first young 
hatched at the Refuge this season.”—Refuge 
Keeper Burt L. Oudette, Pymatuning Water- 
fowl Refuge. 


“While WPA workers were cutting slash- 
ings on Game Lands No. 87 the grouse 
would feed on the cuttings from the time the 
men quit for lunch until they resumed work 
after lunch—a period of one-half hour.’’-— 
Refuge Keeper W. R. McClure, Clearfield 
County. 


“Killed two blacksnakes on April 20 while 
planting seedlings on State Game Lands No. 
lll. One, about 4% ft. long, showed signs 
of having fed recently. Upon examining the 
stomach I found ten grouse eggs. The snake 
had evidently cleaned out the entire nest.”— 
Refuge Keeper Nicholas Ruha, Somerset 
County. 


“Received a litter of four young squirrels, 
three black and one grey, from a lumberman 
who found them in a log that had been cut. 
They had been abandoned by their mother 
and were almost starved. I have been feed- 
ing them cow’s milk with a medicine dropper 
and they are doing fine.”—Refuge Keeper 
Howard Hoffman, Susquehanna Co. 





“On April 18, 1938, while returning from 
Bullis Island by boat, I saw a duck hawk 
overtake a female scaup duck in full flight. 
The hawk hit the duck, held it, and carried 
it to a small island. I visited the island hop- 
ing to make a kill, but the hawk left the 
scaup, took off again and killed a coot which 
it left lying on the water. Very few duck 
hawks come through this area. This is the 
third one I have seen at Pymatuning in five 
years.”—-Refuge Keeper Burt Oudette, Py- 
matuning Waterfowl Refuge. 


“On May 1, in the company of Dr. Herbert 
H. Beck, of Lancaster, and a group of inter- 
ested naturalists | made a most interesting 
trip to Mt. Johnson Island on the Susque- 
hanna. The purpose of the trip was to ob- 
Serve the nesting bald eagles located at the 
very top of this precipitous island. Mt. 
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Johnson Island is unique inasmuch as it is 
the only eagle sanctuary in the world. 


“Owned by the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, this 2l-acre isle has been converted 
into a sanctuary by the National Audubon 
Society. Mr. Roy Smith, of Drumore, who 
acted as our skipper, has been appointed war- 
den of the sanctuary while Dr. Beck is the 
custodian. A number of interesting still and 
motion pictures were made of the adults as 
well as the three eaglets in the nest. 


“Clifford Marberger, of Denver, Pa.; Ed- 
ward Hill, Fleetwood; Kenneth Dierolf, 
Reading; Joseph Cutler and Samuel Beck, 
son of Dr. Beck, were the other members 
of the party”. — Gordon Krieble, Staff 
Photographer. 





THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The cover on this issue of the 
Game News which shows the beauti- 
ful Loyalsock Valley, with Loyal- 
sock Game Farm in the foreground, 
was furnished through the courtesy 
of Sam Kuhnert, Commercial and 
Aerial Photographer of Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Mr. Kuhnert has spent a quarter of 
a century in professional photography 
and for the past eighteen years has 
been specializing in aerial work. 

Adding to the thousands of aerial 
views he has taken, he recently ac- 
companied the “Flying Fortress,” of 
United States bombers on their 
maneuver flight over New York and 
Long Island, when he made a series 
of beautiful pictures. 











“On April 3 Mr. Stewart Decker walked 
to the entrance of State Game Lands No. 
42 and while standing near the gate on the 
road for a short time he saw 8 deer, 1 squir- 
rel, 2 grouse, 6 quail, and heard a ringneck 
calling.”—Refuge Keeper W. M. Matthews, 
Westmoreland County. 


“On April 5 at the Summit Camp in 
Harry’s Valley I watched one grouse feed 
upon aspen blossoms and on April 7 I 
watched four grouse on one aspen tree feed- 
ing upon the blossoms. I was surprised to 
note the great amount of these blossoms that 
each grouse ate. It is the first time, in fact, 
that I ever saw grouse feed upon them.”— 
Refuge Keeper Harold E. Russell, Hunting- 
don Co. 


“During the month of April while piant- 
ing sumac seed in the release cuttings made 
on S. G. L. No. 30 I observed, in different 
cuttings, places where the deer had eaten 
the maple limbs back to % in. in size. I feel 
that this is very good evidence as to the 
value of selective cuttings in our big game 
area.”—Refuge Keeper Claude B. Kelsey, 
McKean County. 
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“Sometime ago while refilling feeding pens 
in the woods about six miles west of Rey- 
noldsville, I routed a deer from among a 
bunch of laurel. Upon investigating the 
tracks of this deer only three could be found 
in the snow. Becoming interested in knowing 
what really was the reason for only three 
hoof prints, I began trailing the deer. After 
a several mile hike I came upon it standing 
in a small clearing among some pine trees. 

“Upon watching the deer’s actions and 
sneaking up as closely as I possibly could, 
I found the right front leg had been shot 
off and only a stub about six or eight inches 
from the shoulder remained. 

“From my position I was able to see that 
the stub had healed over very well and in no 
way seemed to cause the animal any handi- 
cap. Upon discovering me it leaped into the 
thicket and was gone. 

“Again upon looking at the tracks left in 
the snow I found it was able to jump as far 
as any other deer with four legs and could 
get through the thickets and over rocky 
places as easily. 

“This deer has been seen by a number of 
sportsmen and without a doubt will roam the 
forest of this section for a long time regard- 
less of its handicap.”—LeRoy F. Anderson, 
Jefferson County. 


One hundred forty WPA Counselors and 
Instructors, recently assembled at the S. B. 
Elliott State Forest Area, near Clearfield, 
for a week’s training conference. 

Wilbur M. Cramer, Superintendent of the 
Game Commission Training School, ad- 
dressed the group on “Leadership,” and 
later conducted a sight seeing and study trip 
of a nearby Game Refuge. 





“On May 11, Mrs. Oudette reported an 
unusual large bird feeding along the Sheilito 
cove. The bird was white and believed to be 
an Egret. I went into this area around 5 
P. M. and saw the bird feeding along the 
shore line and it proved to be a great White 
Heron. This is the first Great White Heron 
ever to come into the Pymatuning area, as 
the nesting range of these birds does not 
extend north of North Carolina. Bald Eagles 
have also built their nest within the refuge. 
At this time seven of these birds are in- 
habiting the area.”"—Refuge Keeper Burt 
Oudette, Pymatuning Refuge. 





“While patrolling around Turkey Propa- 
gating Area No. 9 on State Game Lands No. 
111 on Sunday, June 5, I killed a weasel at- 
tempting to get into the enclosure. The 
weasel had shoved his head through the one 
inch mesh wire and was unable to go any 
farther or to extricate himself.” — Refuge 
Keeper Nicholas Ruha, Somerset County. 





“Mr. Crowfort, of Medix Run, told me that 
on Memorial Day he saw a female bear fol- 
lowed by four cubs cross the Sullivan Trail 
road about 3 miles from Medix.”—Refuge 
Keeper Clyde W. Decker, Elk County. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Mr. Elwood Bales, of Huntingdon, R. D., 
who lives adjacent to Game Lands No. 112, 
informed me that he had killed a wild turkey 
during the past hunting season on that area. 
The turkey’s crop contained wheat which 
had been planted for game food during the 
fall of 1936. It had eaten the heads of the 
wheat, beards and all. 


“Investigated this patch last week and 
found that turkeys are still feeding on it. All 
other patches were cleaned up by the deer 
last summer and fall.”—Refuge Keeper Ross 
Metz, Huntingdon County. 


The State of Michigan enacted a law regu- 
lating public exhibition of wild animals. It 
contains many features similar to the one 
now in force in Pennsylvania. The Michigan 
law goes a step further, however, in that it 
requires the owner of any roadside menag- 
erie to provide suitable parking space for 
automobiles adjacent to the highway, street 
or road. 


“On the afternoon of February 26, I went 
to seven release cuttings that were made on 
Game Lands No. 24 in the Vowinkle section 
and found the deer working all of them.”— 
Refuge Keeper Edward Shaw, Clarion 
County. 


Refuge Keeper Edwin Carpenter, Colum- 
bia County, reports the killing of a deer by 
a wildcat. 





Nine men from New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania were arraigned in Federal court at 
Camden, N. J., recently, and fined amounts 
ranging from $15 to $25 for violations of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. The various of- 
fenses were selling wild ducks, killing ducks 
out of season, over-limit shooting of wild 
ducks and rails, and driving wild ducks with 
a power boat. 





South Dakota’s Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, which last year celebrated its tenth 
anniversary of bi-partisan administration, an- 
nounces that it has been further divorced 
from partisan politics in the formal adoption 
of a resolution forbidding deputy game 
wardens and other department employes to 
actively participate in politics. Taken to pre- 
vent criticism and embarrassment for both 
the department and employes, this stand is 
indicative of the forthright operation of this 
commission which has established itself as 
one of the best game and fish organizations 
in the country. 


Although urging its employes to exercise 
their rights of franchise at the polls, the 
commission warns that “all employes are ex- 
pected to refrain from taking any active part 
in any partisan political campaigns,’ and 
must not attend political meetings in uni- 
form, discuss political issues in public or 
display or distribute any article or literature 
designed to indicate their political prefer- 
ence. 
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Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


NESS WHILE HUNTING GROUNDHOGS IS APPALLING STOP HUNTERS NOT CAREFULLY 
VIEWING OBJECTS AND SHOOTING AT LONG DISTANCES STOP PLEASE BE CAREFUL 
AND URGE FRIENDS TO DO SAME STOP OFFENDERS WILL BE VIGOROUSLY PROSECUTED 


DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PROTECTION 


WESTERN UNION MESSENGERS ARE AVAILABLE FOR THE DELIVERY OF NOTES AND PACKAGES. 


HARRISBURG PENNA JUNE 6 1938 


PAST TEN DAYS THROUGH GROSS CARELESS- 


WC SHAFFER 








A scouting crew attached to the gypsy 
moth control project, Carbon County, found 
what they believe to be a black duck’s nest 
with ten eggs in it, in a woodland over one 
and one-half miles from the nearest water. 
They also found seven ruffed grouse nests, 
one containing fourteen eggs. 





The Agricultural Appropriation Bill, which 
includes an item of $1,000,000 for the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act, passed the Senate unan- 
imously. The Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill, because of certain amendments in other 
parts of the Bill, but with no relationship to 
the Pittman-Robertson Act, now goes to 
joint conference. 

The $1,000,000 will be used to inaugurate 
the administration of the Pittman-Robertson 
Act on July 1, 1938, which returns to the 
states proportional funds for wildlife restora- 
tion. 

This project is the direct result of the 
activities of many agencies active in wildlife 
conservation and is the first time the Federal 
Government has assumed any share of its 
responsibilities toward state conservation 
problems. 





The State of Ohio started its rabbit propa- 
gating areas two years ago, and now has 250 
of these areas with an average size of 150 
acres. No area contains less than 75 acres 
and a few have up to 400 acres. Each area 
is planted to special food for rabbits, and 
cover conditions are being improved thereon 
as rapidly as possible. 

Ohio last year bought 71,000 rabbits from 
the Middle West, but expects to discontinue 
importing rabbits after the present areas be- 
come fully operative. 


Six new areas in five States have added 
more than 86,000 acres to the Federal sys- 
tem of bird refuges within the last five 
months, according to a recent announcement 
of the U. S. Biological Survey. 





An Alaskan fur trader, Lou Anderton, of 
Chisana, who operated an extensive “fence” 
for trappers smuggling furs from Canada 
into Alaska has been assessed fines and for- 
feitures aggregating $1,200 by the U. S. 
Commissioner at Cordova, Alaska. Anderton, 
previous game violator, pleaded guilty to 
violations of the Alaskan game laws and the 
Lacey Act covering smuggling. 





The installation of food patches in south- 
ern New Jersey has overcome the severe 
food deficiency common to that area and has 
proven that bobwhite quail will thrive and 
increase on state-owned lands upon which 
proper food is maintained. 





During May field officers brought 185 
prosecutions of the Game Law and collected 
$1,507.30 in penalties. Fines collected for the 
eleven-month period from June 1, 1937 to 
May 1, 1938, amounted to $61,472.75. Fines 
for the year ending May 31 will exceed 
$64,000, the highest since 1931. Penalties col- 
lected during previous years are as follows: 
1930, $96,251; 1931, $58,483; 1932, $44,434; 
1933, $38,938; 1934, $40,756; 1935, $60,209, and 
1936, $59,365. 





Cooperative Farm-Game Project Agree- 
ments were executed in April for a total of 
986 acres located in two counties. 
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THE VALUE OF BANDING 
BIRDS 


ITH the microbe hunters and hunger 

fighters of the twentieth century may 
well be ranked a Kingsville naturalist whose 
thatch of silver hair is as characteristic as 
his love for the countless birds who seek 
haven in his sanctuary. Jack Miner labors in 
a different field, but his work is no less for 
the benefit of humanity and enrichment of 
its store of scientific knowledge. 


While the foundation of the Jack Miner 
Bird Sanctuary dates back to 1904, the nat- 
uralist did not tag his first bird until 1909. 
In August of that year he banded an ill-fated 
duck which fell before Dr. E. W. Bray’s 
shotgun in Anderson, South Carolina, in Jan- 
vary, 1910. The tracing of the band about its 
leg to the Kingsville sanctuary constitutes 
the first such complete record of birds’ mi- 
gratory habits. Jack Miner was a pioneer, if 
not the pioneer bird bander on the continent. 


But the work had only begun, and from 
1911 to 1915 many hundred more ducks were 
tagged and their flight lanes traced with un- 
canny accuracy. In 1915 Jack Miner began 
to tag geese, and since then the scope of the 
project has widened so that in recent years 
many thousands of robins, mourning doves 
and other small birds have flown from the 
sanctuary with metal bands about their legs. 


From a scientific standpoint, the data ob- 
tained in tracing migratory flights of these 
birds has been invaluable. Swift adoption of 
the study in universities followed, and now 
bird migration forms a major feature of biol- 
ogy courses. Federal, state and provincial 
governments of the United States and Can- 
ada have found the Miner records invaluable 
in enacting legislation relating to game birds. 


About 1920 saw the start of an extensive 
bird-banding campaign by the United States 
government, which secured several hundred 
observers to co-operate with the Biological 
Survey at Washington, D. C. The hundreds 
of banding stations resulted in tens of thou- 
sands of birds being tagged, of practically 
every variety extant in North America. 


So valuable do accredited institutions of 
higher education regard the work that in the 
latest university texts in biology is incor- 
porated a chapter on Jack Miner’s research 
work and the data he has obtained in Kings- 
ville on bird migration. The naturalist re- 
ceives excellent support from his own towns- 
People in his ventures, and the value of the 


Sanctuary as a tourist attraction is realized. 
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MOOSE KILLERS ARRESTED 


Two Alaska trappers killing moose out of 
season for dog food have been sentenced to 
six months in jail following arrests made 
possible by the use of an airplane. 

The trappers, D. E. Block and R. W. 
Duncan, were arrested by agents of the 
Alaska Game Commission and sentenced by 
the United States Commissioner at McGrath. 
They admitted in court that they fed eigh- 
teen dogs exclusively on moose meat. Moose 
parts, scattered along the trails where the 
dogs were fed, helped convict the men. 

Game Agent Sam O. White, who is a 
licensed pilot, flew to the interior with Agent 
Harman J. Benson. The trapline they sought 
was on the Stony, Swift, and Holtina Rivers, 
tributaries of the Kuskokwin, which empties 
into the Bering Sea. In this remote section 
of southwestern Alaska the agents spent six 
days with their plane scouting the hundred- 
mile trapline. 

The agents work under the supervision of 
the Biological Survey, through the Alaska 
Game Commission. 





David Mohler, R. D. No. 5, Lancaster, who 
has in the past given considerable assistance 
in providing game food planting material for 
State Game Lands, has recently donated sev- 
eral hundred privet plants, along with a 
number of hemlock seedings, for planting on 
the Game Lands to provide food and cover. 

He has also donated again this spring a 
quantity of plants for use on the Game 
Lands in Lancaster County. He is arranging 
to plant between the rows of shrubs on 
Game Lands No. 52 sunflower and broom 
corn seeds at his own expense. Mr. Mohler 
also, during the past winter, took care of 
several bushels of black walnut seeds, which 
were turned over to our local officers for 
planting on Game Lands No. 136 this 
spring. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Logbook of Minnesota Bird Life, 1917- 
1937, by Dr. Thomas S. Roberts. University 
of Minnesota Press, $3.50. 


This is a limited edition of 500 copies 
which will be of great interest to Minnesota 
bird lovers. 

The book is illustrated by twenty-one line 
drawings and a frontispiece dry point by 
Walter J. Breckenridge, curator of the 
Minnesota Museum of Natural History. 





The first book on sport was written by a 
nun, who, according to the title page was 
Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of Sopwell 
Abbey, near the Citie of Saint Aban. Dame 
Juliana was a holy adept of archery, falconry, 
wolf and bear baiting, quintain, or post-tell- 
ing, and a lot of other forgotten recreations. 

The volume, now a precious treasure of 
the British Museum, and valued at $7,500, 
was brought to light during the 200th Anni- 
versary of the introduction of the iron print- 
ing press in England. Dame Juliana’s book 
was printed on a wooden press. 





There are 15 million dogs in the United 
States, according to an estimate, and over 
2 million are pedigreed animals. 





Contestants in the 1938 annual Essay Con- 
test of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies hailed from 24 states and more such 
essays were received at the Association’s of- 
fice this year than in any previous contest. 

John H. Baker, Executive Director of the 
Association said there was an unusually wide 
distribution of prize winners among both 
teachers and children. The subject was 
“Why Should We Have Bird Sanctuaries?”. 





Baby ringnecks in incubator at Jordan State Game Farm. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BOUNTY ALLOWED ON 
NOXIOUS ANIMALS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1938 











Great- 
Horned Gray 

Counties Owls Foxes Goshawks Weasels Amount 
SSE 0 14 0 40 $ 76.00 
Allegheny .............. 0 4 0 65 48.00 
3 20 0 76 122.00 
1 15 0 20 72.00 
6 35 0 43 172.50 
0 21 0 76 122.00 
0 15 0 56 88.00 
8 25 1 116 176.00 
1 32 0 97 178.50 
1 16 0 117 124.50 
2 49 0 127 262.50 
0 30 0 3 121.50 
0 24 0 44 118.00 
0 75 0 147 373.50 
0 0 0 64 32.00 
1 8 0 112 90.00 
2 48 0 243 317.50 
0 24 0 13 102.50 
0 8 0 98 81.00 
1 1 0 276 162.00 
i 8 0 26 47.00 
Dauphin Sioa 0 16 0 25 76.50 
eels 0 0 0 3 1.50 
Elk 1 41 3 86 215.00 
el a 5 1 0 154 91.00 
BIG eccniitlinnneniinn 0 62 0 81 288.50 
PEIIE 5, -cininghiditvens 1 1 0 63 37.50 
Franklin 0 19 0 22 87.00 
a es bis 1 14 0 3 59.50 
4 - 4 6 0 5 34.50 
Huntingdon 0 58 0 59 261.50 
Indiana . * 4 25 0 156 183.00 
Jefferson ....... 0 a 0 167 119.50 
Juniata .......... 4 0 11 0 21 54.50 
Lackawanna -.......... 1 14 0 12 64.00 
Lancaster _... 1 25 0 49 126.50 
Lawrence ........ 0 3 0 51 37.50 
Lebanon .......... 0 0 0 6 3.00 
Lehigh 0 2 0 47 31.50 
Luzerne ud 0 35 0 143 211.50 
Lycoming ....... 1 49 0 56 226.00 
McKean 0 13 0 48 76.00 
Mercer ............ 1 8 0 159 113.50 
Mifflin ........... 1 23 0 24 106.00 
Monroe ..... 2 10 2 50 73.00 
Montgomery . 0 ) 0 49 60.50 
Montour ........ ~_— 0 0 0 31 15.50 
Northampton .......... 0 4 0 29 30.50 
Northumberland ...... 0 13 0 60 82.00 
ES REESE Paes 0 19 0 27 89.50 
Philadelphia -........ 0 0 0 8 4.00 
CREEPS ed 2 35 1 14 151.00 
Potter ... sees 0 6 0 10 29.00 
Schuylkill -............. 0 60 0 133 306.50 
ee ee 8 0 11 37.50 
Somerset ................ 2 61 0 133 314.50 
| 2 3 0 47 39.50 
Susquehanna ..*e 20 31 0 36 173.00 
ee Eee 0 19 1 42 99.00 
Rie. Go Bs 0 5 0 11 25.50 
NID sirssacscncncas Je 12 0 166 143.00 
WED Siete 2 3 0 112 72.00 
Washington - 0 6 0 39 43.50 
a 1 36 0 29 160.50 
Westmoreland -...... 0 81 0 137 392.50 
Wyoming _.............. 0 18 0 35 89.50 
York ee 0 14 0 91 101.50 

Totals 1,360 8 





4,599 $7,925.50 
* 1 Adult— 2 Fledglings. 
** § Adult— 1 Fledglings. 
*a 1 Adult— 1 Fledglings. 
*g 73 Adult—24 Fiedglings. 
*b 9 Adults—2 Fledglings. 
*c 1 Adults—3 Fledglings. 
edglings 





*f 4 Adults—4 Fledglings. 
Number of Claims—2,447. 





CHOICE 


In Constantinople, just after the Young 
Turks had turned out the Sultan, I visited 
several of his astounding Oriental palaces. 
In each one of his personal rooms there 
were several stuffed California quail. I won- 
dered why this bird with its cocky little 
head plume had attracted him. 

I have watched quail carefully ever since. 
They survive in the midst of traps, cats, 
dogs, hawks, owls, guns, and human beings, 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BOUNTY ALLOWED ON 
NOXIOUS ANIMALS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1938 





Great- 
Horned Gray 








Counties Owls Foxes Goshawks Weasels Amount 
Adams ...... 0 8 0 3 $ 13.50 
Allegheny 0 7 0 13 34.50 
Armstrong sabes 0 3 0 9 20.50 
es 0 1 0 0 4.00 
Bedford ........ 1 5 0 0 22.00 
ES ecccieacs 0 4 0 5 18.50 
Ee die 1 3 0 5 16.50 
eee ae: 5 0 43 55.50 
ll EER rE 0 14 0 20 66.00 
Butler ........ nee 0 1 0 20 14.00 
een 1 12 0 21 60.50 
IID invchaccs-cguey 0 1 0 0 4.00 
0 a 0 2 0 2 9.00 
RR cheats 0 8 0 5 34.50 
yi SA eS 0 0 0 1 .50 
IR aikcccgecicnsenseah 3 1 0 25 22.50 
Clearfield ...... . 0 13 0 24 64.00 
alle 0 12 0 2 49.00 
RRS EASE 0 1 0 16 12.00 
es b 17 0 0 23 35.50 
Cumberland -........... 0 1 0 3 5.50 
Ee or 0 2 0 5 10.50 
Delaware ....... ie 0 0 0 2 1.00 
gfe este 0 6 1 11 31.50 
MA 16 0 0 17 40.50 
RS Sa 0 9 0 9 40.50 
Forest 0 0 0 3 1.50 
Franklin 0 1 0 8 8.00 
as bab 2 1 0 1 8.50 
CE a | 0 0 0 17.00 
Huntingdon ... 0 12 0 8 52.00 
Indiana ......... 0 3 0 19 21.50 
Jefferson bles 4 1 0 14 19.00 
I Sisson 0 4 0 5 18.50 
Lackawanna ............ 0 2 0 9 12.50 
Lancaster a 0 2 0 2 9.00 
Lawrence Sie 3 2 0 3 15.50 
Lebanon cathe BOELI 0 1 0 2 5.00 
SE sys sctiicnicccésen 0 1 0 0 4.00 
a d 4 6 1 26 45.00 
Lycoming , Pee 0 2 0 18 17.00 
McKean an OE 0 1 0 31 19.50 
RE Sh oo e 6 1 0 20 25.00 
Mifflin 1 4 0 3 19.50 
Monroe _......... 0 2 0 1 8.50 
Montgomery ... 0 1 0 3 5.50 
Montour ........ 0 0 0 2 1.00 
Northampton 0 9 0 2 37.00 
Northumberland 0 3 0 30 27.00 
, 0 2 0 7 11.50 
Philadelphia 0 0 0 0 0.00 
Pike aah, SNe 0 6 0 0 24.00 
Potter a8 1 3 0 2 14.00 
Schuylkill! 0 9 0 2 47.50 
Snyder a 0 2 0 0 8.00 
Samerset ................ 0 9 0 13 42.50 
ist asossnenecell gs 2 0 1 10.50 
Susquehanna h 12 6 0 1 41.50 
Tioga = 2 3 1 0 16.00 
Union oon 0 0 0 0 0.00 
Venanzo ee an 0 2 0 2 9.00 
Warren ..... Gad 5 0 4 22 29.00 
Washington _.......... 0 2 0 3 9.50 
eS j 5 8 0 4 42.00 
Westmoreland ........ 0 13 0 22 63.00 
Wyoming ................ = 5 0 5 24.50 
York eee 1 2 5 0 19 31.50 
TIEN, “cncicskeecel Rae 250 7 618 $1,507.00 





a4 Fledglings— 5 Adults. 
b10 Fledglings— 7 Adults. 
c5 Filedglings— 6 Adults. 
d2 Fledglings— 2 Adults. 
el Fledglings— 5 Adults. 
fl Fledgling —No Adults. 
g2 Fledglings—No Adults. 
h7 Fledglings— 5 Adults. 
i2 Fledglings—No Adults. 
j2 Fledglings— 3 Adults. 
k2 Fledglings—No Adults. 
12 Pledglings—No Adults. 
m40 Fledglings—72 Adults. 
Number of Claims—486. 





because they know how to manage their own 
affairs. By some process they choose a leader, 
or he appoints himself, to be on guard and 
give warning of enemies. These leaders 
never go to sleep, and never sell out to the 
hawks. Each quail looks out for his own 
affairs and joins in on flock responsibilities. 
They understand self-management, and make 
a success of a life full of perils—From a 
Guest Editorial for American Magazine by 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stan- 
ford University. 


JULY 


INSECT DEBUNKED 


That 800-mile-an-hour insect, the deer bot- 
fly, has been completely debunked by science. 
Twenty-five miles an hour would be more 
like a reasonable speed for the creature, de- 
clares Nobelist Irving Lanbmuir, associate 
director of the General Electric research 
laboratories. (Science; Mar. 11) 


Dr. Langmuir went at the problem of the 
fly’s alleged high velocity—almost twice the 
speed of the fastest airplane—in a number 
of ways. Both by theoretical calculations and 
laboratory experiments he proved that it just 
can’t happen. 

The fly’s speed has been given as 818 
miles an hour in widely circulated reports. 
To do that, Dr. Langmuir calculated, it 
would have to develop five-tenths of a horse- 
power—rather formidable job for an insect. 
In doing so, it would have to consume about 
one and one-half times its own weight in food 
every second it is in flight—and it carries 
no lunchbox. 

But supposing it could develop such power 
and attain that speed. Against its practically 
flat head there would develop a pressure of 
about eight pounds per square inch, prob- 
ably enough to crush it. If it struck human 
flesh at the velocity of 818 miles an hour 
(400 yards per second) it would exert a force 
of 310 pounds, or about four tons per square 
inch. That is, it would be a fairly efficient 
bullet, and would cause a serious wound; 
nothing of the kind has ever been reported. 


In his laboratory exepriments, Dr. Lang- 
muir suspended a lump of solder of approxi- 
mately the dimensions of the fly on a silk 
thread and swung it at various velocities in 
a brightly-lighted, white ceilinged room. 


At 13 miles an hour it could be seen only 
as a blur; at 26 miles it was barely visible; 
at 43 miles it appeared only as a faint line 
and its direction could not be told; at 64 
miles an hour it became completely invisible. 
Laboratory light intensity measurements 
bore out the experimental results: at 64 or 
more miles an hour an object the size of the 
deer botfly becomes invisible. 

Dr. Langmuir concludes with the estimate 
that a speed of 25 miles an hour is a reason- 
able one for the insect, while 800 miles an 
hour is “utterly impossible.”—Science News 
Letter. 





A LETTER FROM A READER 


Dear Sir: 

In my April issue of GAME NEWS I 
noticed a poem by an old timer. Here is part 
of another old one as near as I can remem- 
ber. 

“Never, never let your gun, 
Pointed be, at any one. 
All the pheasants ever bred 
Would not pay for one man dead.” 
—W. W. Barnes, Susquehanna, Pa. 


Two hundred new “duck ports” now dot 
the flyways of migratory waterfowl in 44 
states. These little lakes and ponds furnish 
excellent resting and feeding places for 
ducks and geese. 
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Q. Do I have the right to use an automatic 
shotgun if it is plugged so it would only 
shoot twice? 

F.N.S.—Millport, Pa. 

A. No. You may not use an automatic shot- 
gun for hunting any wild birds or wild 
animals in Pennsylvania, even though it 
is plugged to hold only two shells. The 
Game Law strictly forbids the use of any 
automatic firearm and makes no provi- 
sion for the use of such guns when 
plugged to reduce the capacity. 

* * x 

Q. Can | obtain a permit to keep a raccoon 

for dog training purposes? 
J.F.W.—Bellefonte, Pa. 

A. Yes, by obtaining a possession permit 
from the Game Commission. The law re- 
quires that such permits be applied for 
within five days after the close of the 
raccoon season. Permits for raccoons ob- 
tained legally in closed season may be 
obtained at any time. No charge for the 
permit. It is unlawful to train dogs on 
pet raccoons, or any others, between 
April lst and August 19th. 

k ok * 

Q. In the brown supplement of a recent 
issue of a Philadelphia Sunday news- 
paper, reference is made to the “drum- 
ming” sound for which a ringneck pheas- 
ant is noted. Does the ringneck “drum’’? 

W.D.—Dauphin, Pa. 

A. No. The only game bird in Pennsylvania 
that drums is the ruffed grouse. The male 
grouse drums during the mating season 
in the Spring. The sound is produced by 
rapid beating of the wings. The male 
ringneck pheasant produces several va- 
rieties of vocal calls, but never drums. 

* ok * 

Q. I have a young cousin (age 10) who is 
crazy about hunting. He always wants to 
go crow hunting with me. Would it be 
lawful for me to let him use a .22 rifle if 
he went with me? 

W.J.Jr.—Sugar Notch, Pa. 

\. Sorry, but the law forbids any person 
under the age of 12 years to receive a 
hunting license; and inasmuch as that 
license is necessary to shoot any wild 
birds or animals in Pennsylvania, except 
on one’s own home grounds, we do not 
see how your ten-year-old cousin could 
shoot crows with a .22 rifle unless he re- 
sides on a farm or other portion of land 
where hunting is possible. He may use 
the rifle to shoot crows on his home 
grounds only. Our advice is that you 
wait until he is 12 years old before allow- 
ing him to shoot at lawful live targets. 

* * * 


, 


- | would like to go out shooting snakes. 
Must I carry my hunting license on my 
back, or is it all right if I just put it in 
my pocket? Is it against the law to shoot 
in the water? J.S.B.—Ephrata, Pa. 





AG 


A. Yes, providing 


Oy Koa o 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


You will not require your hunter’s license 
to shoot snakes, as that license is neces- 
sary only to hunt wild birds or wild ani- 
mals—under the Game Law the snake is 
neither bird nor animal. It is advisable to 
be in possession of a fishing license to 
shoot water snakes. You may shoot into 
the water at snakes, but not at fish. 
x * * 


. Is it lawful to use a high-power rifle to 


shoot crows if they are on a tree or along 
a hillside? 
J.S.C.—New Salem, Pa. 


. There is nothing in the Game Law to 


prohibit the use of a high-powered rifle 
for shooting crows, if the gun does not 
reload automatically. However, from a 
safety standpoint, we do not recommend 
the use of high-powered firearms for 
shooting the smaller birds and animals, 
as there is always the possibility of in- 
juring human beings or damaging prop- 
erty when a powerful weapon of that type 
is used. 

ok * ~« 

Hornet Rifle be used to 
hunt groundhogs, crows, hawks and red 
squirrels during the closed season on 
small game? Can it be used in the small 
game and deer seasons? 

G. & H.—Conemaugh, Pa. 


22-cal. 


. Yes, the .22 Hornet may be used for any 


hunting in Pennsylvania, as it is not an 
automatic firearm. We see no objection 
to its use for hunting groundhogs in sea- 
son, or crows, unprotected hawks and 
other predators at any time. There is 
nothing in the law to forbid its use on 
either large or small game in season. 
* * * 
Is it lawful to carry a hunting knife in 
a sheath any time of the year? 
F.McL.—Newville, Pa. 


you never indicate by 
your actions an intent to carry the knife 
for the purpose of inflicting injury upon 
another person, as this may be “prima 
facie” evidence of a criminal offense. The 
common use of a knife for hunting pur- 
poses is permissible. 

ok * * 


Q.Is a permit required to possess a wild 


groundhog? Would it be legal to catch 

a kitten skunk now (May, 1938) to keep 

for a pet? If so, is a permit necessary? 
C.M.W.—Houston, Pa. 


* *x* * 


.As the groundhog is now classed as a 


game animal, the possession of same in 
captivity is unlawful, unless it was cap- 
tured prior to June 3, 1937, the date on 
which the new Game Law became effec- 
tive. If you capture a young skunk with- 
in the limits of a city or borough, you 
may keep it, as protection has been re- 
moved on all skunks found within city 
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. Please advise if 











and borough limits. This law, however, 
was enacted in order for residents of 
built-up areas to relieve themselves of 
the skunk nuisance, and it would not be 
advisable to keep a skunk alive in a bor- 
ough if it should become annoying to per- 
sons residing close by. 

* oe x 
there has been any 
change in the hunting license fee for the 
coming season. 

E.C.G.—Roaring Spring, Pa. 


* *x* * 


. There has been no change in the hunt- 


ing license fee. The cost of a 1938 resi- 
dent hunting license will be $2.00 as in 


previous years. 
* * * 


. May I keep a pet groundhog for our lit- 


tle boy? If not, can I get a permit for 
one, as you can for a raccoon? 
J.E.M.—Sycamore, Pa. 


. Sorry, but the present Game Law fails 


to make any provision for the possession 
of a groundhog alive, if caught now. They 
are classed as game, and the only game 
animal that may be captured alive and 
retained is the raccoon, and he must be 
taken during the open season. 

~*~ * ad 


. While travelling north on Route 611 on 


April 11th, a pheasant flew against my 
left front headlight, breaking the lens 
and the bracket, and leaving the light 
hanging on one light wire. Had this dam- 
age repaired at a cost of $4.95. Please 
take care of the enclosed invoice. 
H.J.E.—Easton, Pa. 


. Sorry, but there is no law in Pennsyl- 


vania today under which it is possible to 
reimburse you. The Commission must re- 
ject a number of similar claims every year 
because of the absence of legislation 
whereby they could be paid. The only 
damage by game birds or animals now 
payable is that committed by bears to 
livestock, poultry or bees. 
* i * 
Is it against the law to carry a .22 rifle 
on trips from the city to the mountains? 
Could we shoot at or kill foxes, wild cats, 
snakes or crows on Sunday? ; 
R.C.—Philadelphia. 


. You may transport a .22 rifle in a vehicle 


for hunting purposes, without a special 
permit other than a hunter’s license, if 
the barrel is fifteen or more inches in 
length. You must not hunt or kill any 
wild birds or wild animals, including the 
predators, without possessing a proper 
hunter’s license. There is nothing in the 
Game Law to prohibit Sunday hunting 
of unprotected birds and animals, but it 
may be a violation of the Blue Laws to 
discharge firearms anywhere in the State 
on that day. 
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CLUB PLANTS CHESTNUT TREES 





Members of the Huntingdon Co. Game, Fish and Forestry Association planting Asiatic 
Chestnut seeds in the Greenwood Nursery. 


CLUB PLANTS CHESTNUT SEED 


The Huntingdon County Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association through its Forestry 
Committee, raised money during the past 
year and purchased seed of Asiatic Chestnut. 
These seeds were stratified over the winter 
and recently placed by the club in the Green- 
wood Nursery. There were 15 members of 
the Association present at the planting of 
the 6,480 nuts. The seedlings which will be 
produced by these nuts will be lifted next 
spring and planted in desirable sections of 
the county. The Asiatic Chestnut is a most 
promising approach in attempting to replace 
this type of game food supply. These chest- 
nut species have lived and developed with 
the blight fungus for thousands of years and 
have become highly resistant. The Oriental 
Chestnut is inferior to our own in timber 
form, probably in hardiness and in sweetness 
of the nuts. 

Within the last ten years the United States 
Department of Agriculture has brought large 
quantities of chestnut seed into this country 
from eastern Asia, mainly selected from 
strains or varieties thought to have superior 
qualities of disease resistance, as well as the 
large size and quality of the nuts. 

In the last seven years more than 200,000 
young trees grown by the Department from 
imported seeds have been sent out for plant- 
ing in connection with various Federal, State, 
and private projects. Some of these trees are 
now growing well and give much promise, 
although plantings on poor sites, such as on 
worn-out, badly eroded farm lands have re- 
sulted in partial or complete failures. On 
favorable sites plantings are still experi- 
mental. 

The Asiatic chestnut trees, to some ex- 
tent, are lacking in hardiness and erectness, 
as compared with the American chestnut 


tree. In order to combine the resistance to 
disease, large size of nut, and certain other 
desirable characteristics of the Asiatic species 
with the hardiness and habit of growth of the 
American, hybrid forms are now being pro- 
duced by Department breeders. Since 1925 
more than 3,000 hybrid trees have been 
grown. The earliest have already begun to 
bear and have been used in making second- 
and third-generation crosses. The species 
used include various strains and varieties of 
American chestnut, both native tree and 
shrub chinquapins, the Chinese chestnut, 
Chinese timber and dwarf chinquapins, and 
various wild and cultivated forms of Jap- 
anese chestnut. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission, for 
the past couple years, has also been pur- 
chasing nuts of Asiatic Chestnut trees from 
which seedlings are raised for planting on 
State Game Lands. 

The Huntingdon County Sportsmen’s Or- 
ganization is to be congratulated upon their 
initiative and activity in promoting such an 
extensive natural game food producing pro- 
gram locally. 





The Blue Ridge Gun Club, of Swoyersville, 
recently erected a cabin in Sullivan County 
for use of its members. It will also be used 
as headquarters for its winter food and cover 
programs. 


At a recent meeting of sportsmen the 
question was asked: “Were you satisfied with 
the seasons and bag limits last year?’ We 
quote a portion of the Secretary’s minutes 
concerning the answer: “There were so 
damned many different suggestions that your 
secretary gave up trying to keep track of 
them. One member hit the proverbial nail 
on the head when he said that we didn’t 





know what we wanted. The many, many 
diversified opinions among the 175 persons 
present proved unquestionably what a tough 
job the Game Commission has trying to sat- 
isfy 600,000 hunters.” 





The Donora Sportsmen’s Association has 
leased a 485 acre tract of land between 
Donora and North Charleroi as a combina- 
tion hunting ground and game refuge for the 
exclusive use of its members. 

Only persons with membership cards may 
use the lands for hunting or for training 
dogs. A section will be fenced off for a 
refuge and pheasants and rabbits will be 
stocked. The association voted to purchase 
100 ringneck pheasants. Rabbits will be 
bought later. 





A well attended sportsmen’s rally, spon- 
sored by the Luzerne County Game and Fish 
Conservation Association, of Freeland, was 
held recently in the Freeland high school 
auditorium. 

The principal speakers at the rally were 
Samuel J. Truscott, of Dalton, member of 
the State Fish Commission, and John H. 
Price, of Scranton, member of the State 
Game Commission. 

Commissioner Price discussed restoration 
of wildlife and dwelt upon the weasel prob- 
lem which has been a bone of contention 
during the past few years. 

He also pointed out the fact that the Game 
Commission is paying out $75,000 annually 
in bounties on weasels and called upon the 
sportsmen to decide whether the damage 
done by the weasel is commensurate with 
this vast expenditure. 


“Uncle Sam,” owned by Earl Shillinger, 
Youngstown, Ohio, won the grand final of 
the Berks County coon dog field trials held 
over the Cedar Top Rod and Gun Club 
grounds by taking both tree and line awards. 
“Little Jack,” owned by Raymond Boyce, 
New Brunswick, N. J., copped second tree 
in the final event. 

Tree in the U. K. C. Puppy Derby was 
won by “Beaver Creek Bill,” owned by 
Elmer Bortz, Fleetwood, Pa., while “King 
Edward,” owned by G. W. Clark, Pitman, 
Pa., took line in the same run. 


The Bridgeville Sportsmen’s organization 
began in 1932 with a membership of 32. To- 
day over 350 active members are carried on 
its rolls. Among the many activities carried 
on by this club are the sealing of abandoned 
mines, of which there are many in that dis- 
trict, leasing several large bodies of fresh 
water and stocking them with fish, purchas- 
ing and establishing a 125 acre small game 
refuge, and establishing a farm game refuge 
program on nearby farmlands. 

Periodic events such as picnics, fish din- 
ners, shooting matches, crow hunts and field 
trials are also held by the club to stimulate 
interest in these worthwhile recreations. 
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THE ARCHERS’ COLUMN 
By CLAYTON R. SHANK 


j. What wood is used in making bows? 

A. There are many kinds of woods suitable 
for making a bow. Some of them are 
Ash, Osage Orange, Hickory, Cedar, 
Yew, Bethabaro, Snakewood, Lemon- 
wood, Steel, etc. Lemonwood and Yew 
are popular with the Archers shooting in 
Tournaments. Osage Orange is generally 
accepted as an excellent material for mak- 
ing hunting bows. Steel is good if proper- 
ly tempered. 

2,Are bows made from one piece? 

A, Sometimes. If you are fortunate enough 
to procure a good piece of wood long 
enough to make a bow so much the bet- 
ter. This is known as a self bow. 

3.1f bows are made from billets how are 
they fastened together? 

A. They can be spliced. The splice may be 
either a single fish tail, when one end is 
like the letter V, or a double fish when 
one end is like the letter W. Sometimes 
a backing is placed on the flat side of 
the bow to provide additional strength. 
This might be a thin layer of rawhide, 
fibre, Hickory or any other tough mate- 
rial. 

4 What length should you make a bow? 

A. This depends on the length of arrow you 
plan to shoot. Arrows of 27 inch or long- 
er should be shot with a 6 foot bow, 24 
inch or longer a 5 foot 6 inch bow. 

5.What are the parts of a bow? 

A. A bow consists of an upper and lower 
limb, with a grip or handle in the middle. 
Grooves are cut in both ends to hold the 
string. Horns are sometimes used for this 


P © 


10. 


.If I were to 


purpose. 


buy a bow how 


heavy 
should it be? 


. This depends on you, but I would sug- 


gest that you select one that is not too 
heavy for learning. After you are more 
efficient with the weapon you can increase 
the weight. Usually a 30 or 35 lb. bow 
makes a good start for men, women from 
20 to 25 lbs. 


. What material is used to make a string? 
. Strings are made from hemp and Irish 


Flax. Irish Flax is the more desirable. 


.Is it necessary to protect the forearm 


when shooting? 


. Yes at all times. If you wish to try your 


skill buy a piece of leather and make it 
about 8 inches long and wide enough to 
fit around the arm. A shoe maker will 
make provision for a tie on string. 

Are the fingers protected? 

Yes. There are several types of finger 
protectors. A piece of leather fitted over 
the three fingers in the shape of a tab is 
sometimes used. Sometimes a_ skeleton 
glove fitted on three fingers is used. 
Cordovan leather is the best kind of 
leather to use. If you have nothing else 
an old glove will serve the purpose. 
Are there any good books published on 
Archery? On the art of making bows 
are arrows? 


. A list of books on these questions can 


be obtained by writing the Secretary of 

the Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 

tion, 315 S. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 
(Continued on page 28) 











whe 


“Stay with him, Paw—Grampaw’s gone to town fer a huntin’ license!”’ 


Reamer Keller 
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NEW CLUBS 
West Ward Rod and Gun Club, of Coal- 
dale, Schuylkill County. This brings the total 
of clubs in Coaldale to three, which have 
joined in leasing a propagation area from the 
Lehigh Navigation Company. 





The Horton Township Sportsmen’s Club, 
of Brockport, Pa. Ronald Morrow, Brock- 
port, Secretary. 

Newportville Rod and Gun Club. Howard 
Mellor, Bristol, Pa., Secretary. 





AN APPEAL 
When the present Season’s ended 
And the snow lies thick and deep, 
And we gather round the fire 
Writing memories to keep; 
Let us not forget the wildlife 
Over yonder in the weed, 
Be up early in the morning 
And scatter out some feed; 
Let us help with conservation 
In the interests of our boys, 
For they also want some hunting 
When they’ve put away their toys; 
Let us make of this Great Country 
What the Indian always had, 
Eliminate the “Game Hog” 
Then it won’t be quite so bad. 
—Chas. A. Hanes, 
Ambler, Pa. 





The Huntingdon County Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association is sponsoring two con- 
tests to reduce the number of watersnakes 
and crows in that section in the fish and 
game covers of the county. 





The students and faculty of the Old Forge 
Junior High School have just completed 
their third annual exhibit on good citizenship. 
A portion of the program was dedicated to 
conservation and featured lectures, movies 
and demonstrations by the students on good 
forest and game conservation. 

NOTE: Programs of this sort are of vital 
importance to the future conservation of our 
game, forests and streams. We should like 
to hear from more schools that have insti- 
tuted definite conservation programs. 





Dr. S. G. Naylor was elected President of 
the York and Adams County Game and Fish 
Association at its yearly booster meeting held 
recently in the fire house at Pennville. In- 
terest was shown in the youth movement, 
which is gaining in popularity among sports- 
men’s clubs. The game committee reported 
the release of 293 rabbits and 350 ringneck 
pheasants. 





The Quittapahilla Rod & Gun Club, of 
Annville, point with pride to a membership 
list of 125 persons acquired in less than two 
years. Projects for the next year will include 
the building of holding and rearing pens 
for ringnecks, the establishment of a farm- 
er’s cooperative hunting area and game ref- 
uge, a rifle range and a skeet field. 
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“Pete” is only a toy poodle—a housedog owned by Mrs. Joseph E. Shreve of Viewmont, 
but he’s also a retriever. In fact he displays all the characteristics of a thoroughbred 


hunting dog. 


“Pete” had no individual training. She—for the dog is a female—seemed to have the 
hunting instinct inborn. In the fields about the Shreve property the poodle played as a 
puppy and it was soon noticed she was picking up trails. She has been seen to stand quail 


as cleverly as any bird dog. 


In the role played in the photograph the poodle retrieved the dead bird at command of 
Mr. Shreve without hesitation and handled it as carefully in its teeth as any dog trained to 
do so. Naturally Mr. Shreve, among Johnstown’s outstanding hunters, is proud of the 
“housedog” while Mrs. Shreve just as naturally insists the poodle’s mission in life is to 
keep her company and watch the house, as she does instinctively. 


NATIONAL CROW CHAMPIONSHIP 


The first National Crow Championship 
Shoot ever held took place at Massillon, 
Ohio, on June 5, 1937, and the title and 
trophy was won by Dr. Harold D. Essig 
of Toledo, Ohio. The trophy is retained by 
the winner for one year unless it is won 
three times by the same person, in which 
case it becomes the property of the fortunate 
hunter. 

This year the national shoot takes place 
at Circleville, Ohio, on June 25, any man or 
woman residing in United States or Canada 
is eligible. Non-residents of the state will not 
be required to have a hunting license to 
compete. 

Judging will be done under the following 
point system: Ten points for knowledge of 
the crow call; fifteen points for receiving an 
answer to a call; fifty points for the first 
crow grounded; twenty-five points for each 
additional crow decoyed into shooting range. 
Each additional crow killed counts 25 points 
extra. A score keeper accompanies each con- 
testant. 


A few of the rules are: Owl, hawk and 
crow decoys may be used along with the 
crow call; any size gun up to ten gauge; and 
each hunter will be given one hour to make 
his kills. 


A ringneck hen disrupted downtown traffic 
in Harrisburg recently. 

Pedestrians were attracted by the frantic 
scurrying of the bird up and down one of the 
main streets. Motorists stopped their cars 
with shrieking brakes and at each new fright 
the ringneck would dart in another direction. 


Finally it tried to fly but crashed into the 
side of the Zion Lutheran Church. After do- 
ing this several times Roy Shaffer, New 
Cumberland, captured the bird and turned 
it over to the Commonwealth Rod and Gun 
Club for release. 





Last month the Pennsylvania GAME 
NEWS carried a short story concerning 


birds that stop at Rittenhouse Square, Phila- 
delphia. Recently we received a note from 
Mr. Groskin listing 28 more species observed 
and identified there. 


H. J. Klinger, of Pine Grove Furnace, 
counted 87 deer in that section in a two 
month period, one of them an albino. 


Plant shrubs, or plants, two or three feet 
from the house. You will then have space to 
paint or do other necessary work around the 
building. 





Sportsmen in Berks County carried on an 
extensive conservation program during the 
past year including the improvement of nine 
streams, and the establishment of a game 
refuge under W.P.A. projects; the trapping 
of 860 rabbits from several watersheds; the 
purchase of 1000 additional rabbits from a 
group of states, the purchase and release of 
53 raccoons, and numerous other activities. 
Local clubs are now adding recommended 
equipment for propagating quail and ring- 
necks. There are 27 organizations in the 
County federation. 





The Ohio Division of Conservation tagged 
1800 rabbits last year in an effort to see how 
far from point of release they travel. It was 
learned that rabbits released rarely strayed 
more than one-fourth to one-half mile from 
a given point. 


One village in northern China has special- 
ized for 120 years in the busmess of hatch- 
ing chicks artificially in earthenware jars. 





More deer were killed by automobiles in a 
western New York County last year than 
hunters killed in a favorite Adirondack deer 
county. It is claimed most of them drifted 
over from Pennsylvania. 





In addition to a patch planting program 
of game-food on more than 100 game propa- 
gation areas in Ohio, to benefit rabbits, 
pheasants, and upland game, the Bureau of 
Game Management of the Division of Con- 
servation is planting large acreages of food 
for wild ducks and waterfowl, at Lake Py- 
matuning, Indian Lake, and Lake St. Marys. 
For upland game the Bureau is planting corn, 
soybeans, kaffir corn, lespedezia, Russian 
Sunflowers and buckwheat. For wild water- 
fowl, duck wheat, wild duck millet, and les- 
pedezia is being planted. Most of the plant- 
ing is being done in the refuges or on game 
propagation areas. 





Game Protector Fred DeWitt, while 
checking over fishermen at Marlboro, N. Y., 
on the Hudrson River, accosted four genera- 
tions: a great grandfather, 74 years of age; 
his son, age 52; a grandson, age 27; and a 
great grandson, all engaged in fishing with- 
out a license. Because of the age of the 
great grandson, it was not necessary for him 
to possess a license. However, the father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather settled by 
civil stipulation and each was assessed $10.00 
for not possessing a fishing license as re- 
quired by law. 





According to the “Illinois Conservation- 
ist” some brewers in the West are offering 
cases of beer for the killing of all banded 
crows. 


Italian fishermen are using over halt a 
million glass bulbs a year as substitutes for 
the old fashioned cork floaters. 
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SPEAKING OF CROWS 


and a desire to kill upon the part of mortals. 
Despite these persecutions and propensities 
the crow will remain. It has seen the white 
man come, and the red man go, and genera- 
tions pass; it has heard the earthquake and 
seen the elements devastate the while it caws 
on and on to remind us of aboriginal nature. 


The Creator of all things made the man 
who legislates, the man who writes, the man 
who makes shot and shell, the man who 
slays and the crow, and while any one of the 
several varieties may wonder why He made 
any one or all of the others, He made no 
mistakes. Others may think what they will 
of the crow, but in the thinking they should 
fortify themselves with facts and not form 
judgments on fancies. Naturally sympathetic 
with the under dog the writer voices ap- 
preciation and admiration for the crow that 
flies through Heaven’s sweetest air, and when 
he comes this way it will be corn, not shot, 
with which we will greet him and his family. 


The crow has certain qualities that should 
command for it an absolutely square deal. Its 
rugged individualism, fine physique, modest 


(Continued from page 16) 


tolls, amusing antics In summer, optimistic 
spirit in the gloom of winter, ability to adapt 
itself to great depth of snow and all-around- 
the-year cheerfulness, have great appeal. 


The Creator of birds did not make song- 
sters of all the species. To the crow He gave 
a decided sense of humor, in fact. a monop- 
oly of the grace in birds. 


Be kind to the crow and considerate of its 
virtues even as was the late Isaac Slokum, 
sage, philosopher, banker, capitalist and one 
of the most picturesque and representative 
men of Lancaster County. Called for service 
by the local court, the time was the dead of 
winter, the place Little Britain along the 
Octoraro and the occasion a road view. 


The prime petitioner violated the law by 
providing a sumptuous feast for the viewers. 
He fed his fellow petitioners and the multi- 
tudes in attendance, who had rallied to his 
support. He served two barrels of “stone 
fence” cider, and when the time arrived to 
view the proposed road Slokum was missing. 


The house and barn were searched, the 
surroundings combed and a mysterious pur- 


chase of shelled corn was the clue that led 
to his discovery. 

A small man with curvature of the spine, 
he had two boys carry the corn to a remote 
corner of the big farm, by the edge of the 
woods. They scattered the corn and the re- 
sponse of Harford, Cecil, York, Chester, 
Lancaster County and Canadian crows was 
as prompt as firemen when summoned by 
an alarm. 

Chided for delaying the proceedings, he 
said, “with you fellows gorging yourselves 
with food, consuming cider in allopathic 
doses, and singing in discord, I conceived it 
my duty to minister to those hungry crows.” 

The depth of human sympathies can best 
be gauged by the measure of descent into 
pockets to relieve painful and pitiful situa- 
tions. The shedding of dollars is more sooth- 
ing and practical than the shedding of tears, 
Hear this appeal: 

Sportsmen, spare that bird. 
Wound not a single crow, 
Like man he’s bad, 
Like man he’s good, 
But give the bird a show. 





May the day never come when our countryside no longer echoes the call of the crow. 


MY DOG AND | 





We chanced on him, My Dog and I, at the end of an empty day; 

We'd tramped the fields, we’d beat the brush, without one bird as 
pay. . 

He sat behind an old corncrib, his face turned to’ard the west; 

His crutch lay idly by his side in his sunset hour of rest. 

His eyes had dimmed, his hands grown thin, his body was bent 
and frail, 

An aged soul alone in a world that once he held by the tail. 

We pitied him, My Dog and I, we stopped for a word to cheer, 

Then could not go had we willed it so, some force—it held us near. 

His face it shone with a light of its own, with a look that defies 
my pen, 

Contentment was there and a peace, I swear, ’most lost to modern 
men. 

My Dog drew near, he fondled each ear, he felt him with expert 
hand; 

A champion true, I’m sure he knew, the best in any land. 

We sensed his power, My Dog and I, our hearts beat fast, then 
slow; 

Tho blind the eyes he raised to the skies, they burned with a see- 
ing glow. 

He saw beyond the setting sun into the lands he’d known, 

Where young and strong he’d hunted so long with champions of 
his own. 


He saw the days of long ago and a land that was heavenly fair, 

Where game beyond ken had filled each glen and wildfowl filled 
the air. 

He’d passed us by, My Dog and I, once more he gave command 

To dogs of fame ’mid birds and game that o’erran that bounteous 
land. 

He swung along so young and strong, master of rod and gun, 

His eyes gleamed bright, his heart was light, his life was richly 
spun. 

His was the joy, as man and boy, to know life’s richest treasure; 

Through field and stream wild life did teem, God’s gift in gen’rous 
measure. 

He pitied us, My Dog and Me, he did not need our cheer, 

His words came slow but clear and low, a voice I still can hear. 

“My son,” he said “my heart has bled for you and those to come, 

I’ve had my life, my fun and strife, my wealth is a kingly sum, 

Not gold, my boy, but greater joy—our wildlife at its best; é 

While you, my son, have missed the fun and so have all the rest. 

We left him there, My Dog and I, that man so old and grey; 

We left him to his memories and dreams that filled his day. 

God rest you, Sir, my heart you stir to make a solemn vow; 

To restore that Lost Inheritance, to start right here and now. 

It may not be that I’ll be free to taste life’s fullest joy, 

But by God’s grace I’ll restock this place and will it to my Boy! 
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| KILLED A DEER 


UNTING! 

The very sound of the word makes my eyes sparkle and my 
flesh tingle. There flashes before me stately stands of timber; and 
my chest expands with the memory of the chilly, pungent, pine- 
laden air. What else, what one other thing in this intensely arti- 
fcial, man-made environment can give such exultant, thrilling 
release. 

If you were to ask 100 sportsmen if they had been hunting and 
100 said “Yes” I’d wager that 80 per cent were wrong; 80 per cent 
might insist that they had shot a buck every season, or a dozen 
birds, and several rabbits, but I still say they haven’t been hunting. 
Of the remaining 20 per cent half of them might not have the 
average of the 80 per cent, but they have been HUNTING. They 
have taken the world in its pure meaning. They have followed 
closely, given chase, outwitted the elusive. They have taken some- 
thing of beauty, and color to cherish in their old age, a memory 
deep and sweet of honest combat and fair play. They have never 
driven wild things into a trap for slaughter. 

My past experience in the beautiful timber country of Pennsyl- 
yania made me reluctant to go again into the woods last fall. I 
kepi repeating to myself, “I hope we (the deer and I) have a con- 
test, I hope my experience and intelligence can be pitted against 
a keen sense of smell and instinct.” 

Unfortunately it resulted as all previous efforts in the state had 
done. I did not do any hunting. I did not do any gunning or 
shooting. 

I killed a deer. 

In cold deliberate slaughter, I killed a deer. 1 am haunted by 
that bewildered, frightened little creature. Caught between two 
armies of men called “drivers” this animal had no chance to use 
a single, natural protective instinct. Of what avail is its God-given 
sense of elusiveness, of sight, smell or hearing, the incredible speed 
of its slender legs when men form groups of beaters and drive it, 
frantic with fright between them for another “Hunter” to shoot? 


By W. V. BROCK 


What do these men know of the gratification of genuine sports- 
manship? Have they sat for hours watching their prey feed, study- 
ing the wind and the terrain? Will it go up the mountain if alarmed, 
which way will it go if I miss? Have they ever taken the trouble 
to wrap each shell separately so there would be no alarming jingle? 
Have they ever greased the insides of their pant legs so that there 
would be no swish of corduroy for quick ears to detect? 

I have had the pleasure of doing considerable hunting with bow 
and arrow. No one who has ever tried it will deny that it takes 
more skill to bring down a buck, but none will deny that it seems 
more sporting, too. The game seems to have a fairer chance, the 
odds more evenly divided. During one of my trips in the Black 
Forest two “drivers” came yelling through the timber while I was 
shooting with bow and arrow. Upon seeing me one of them said, 
“There is one of those pot hunters. Go tell him to get the 
H out of here.” 

The fellow came over and looking askance at my bow and arrow 
told me I had no right to be in their country. Whereby he pro- 
ceeded to stand at my side and make every bit of noise he could. 
When he figured he had spoiled my chances completely he left. 
And I suppose this gallant hunter went home and told his friends 
that he had a great time. No sport like it! 

I have had similar experiences on previous trips. In Pennsylvania 
I have seen “drivers” use automobiles to place their men on three 
sides of a “box” and patrol the fourth side by driving their cars 
up and down it. The men on the first three sides wait for the deer 
to run into their shot! I have shot game in a great many countries 
having killed many deer and turkeys, much small game, the largest 
animal, a royal elk, but never have I seen such motorized sports- 
manship! Never have I seen men in other countries drive game 
into a box barrage the same as we used in war in France? 

I do not care how little or how much game there is, how many 
hungry fawns, barren does, or worthless bucks, this driving of 
game is not making men of our boys or improving the standards 
of Pennsylvania sportsmen. 








CROSS PATCH—from page 12 


“Look here, Doc,” he said, “if that dog of 
yours chases cows any better than she points 


blended. Although smaller she had the same 


name of Patch Patch of Patchtown. 


birds, she must be a whale of a cow dog.” 


“She’s right smart handling cattle,” Doc 


agreed, “but she’s no shakes on quail or 
pheasant.” 


Jim looked across at Doc with raised eye- 


brows. He remembered the time Doc had 
run a field champion with their dogs and 
professed to have a household pet in tow. 
And again when he planted those bantam 
cocks in the field to see how Kerry would 
act. If this was one of his tricks it was well 
to be cautious. 

Jim looked at Gal carefully, as she trotted 
between Kerry and Cap. Her action was 
smooth as silk but there was no question of 
tainted blood. She carried a deep red tail 
but her head was white with the exception 
of a black blot over one eye. Between the 
two extremities the colors mixed but never 


14, 


deep chest as Kerry and she seemed to carry 
her head high the way Cap did. 

“Where did you get this mongrel, Doc?” 
Jim asked slyly. “Found her in the bull 
rushes, I suppose?” 

“No,” Doc replied, cautiously. “A fellow 
dropped her off here early last spring. Said 
she came from good stock but he couldn’t 
use her. Nowadays you know it’s not the 
dog you get, it’s the breed. If an Irishman 
doesn’t carry that crazy Patch line he ain’t 
worth having and that goes for that English 
strain too.” 

“And who was this nit wit,” Jim persisted. 

“Just a friend of mine,” Doc replied, the 
twinkle in his eye developing into a broad 
grin. “He lives up the road a piece and 
handles a lot of dogs. Seems to me he owns 
Cross Cross of Crossville, that international 
champ, and he’s got an Irish lady by the 


With all their stubbornness neither Jim 
nor Sam could be called stupid. They both 
knew that Gal had out-smarted their dogs. 
Indeed she had gone far beyond that to show 
them a field dog they knew to be great. Half 
breed, it was true and if she deserved it or 
not she was mongrel but you forgot her 
markings in the wonder of her work. It was 
the dog that stood out not the breed and 
slowly the foolishness of their argument 
dawned on both of them. Jim grinned sheep- 
ishly at Sam. 

“You win, Doc,” Sam conceded, “she’s a 
mongrel but she’s better than a champion. 
What’s her real name?” 

“Well I'll tell you, boys,” Doc continued. 
“That lady up ahead was the result of a mis- 
understanding. We just call her Gal but 
seems to me I remember she was christened 
‘Cross Patch’.” 


THE ARCHERS COLUMN—from page 27 


How long are the feathers on an arrow? 


A. This depends on the length of the ar- 


row, as an arrow 23 inches long does not 
take the same length feather as a 28-inch 
arrow. The length of feather on a 23-inch 
arrow is 2 or 2% inches long while a 
28-inch arrow takes a feather 21% inches 
long. 


. Are hunting arrows made the same as 


target arrows? 


. Yes with the exception of the pile or 


point. The feathers are also longer than 
on a target arrow. 


. What types of points or piles are used 


on hunting arrows? Target arrows? 


A. There are two general types of hunting 
points. One is the blunt type and the 
other broadhead or V shaped. If you 
have the patience you can make them 
from stone the same as the Indians; today 
they are made from steel. The blunt is 
used for killing small game and the broad- 
heads for killing larger game. Target ar- 
rows are fitted with brass or steel points. 
They are tapered to a 45 or 60 degree 
angle. 

17. When participating in a tournament how 
does a contestant distinguish his arrows 
from those of his target mates? 

A. Arrows are distinguished by varied col- 


ored markings on the shaft. These mark- 
ings are referred to as the crest. 

18. What length of arrows should I use? 

A. This depends entirely on your height and 
reach. To determine how long your ar- 
row should be grasp a bow in your left 
hand and extend the arm to full length. 
Keeping the left arm in this position 
draw the bow string back with the 
fingers of the right hand until it reaches 
a point directly below the chin. Have a 
measurement taken from the chin to the 
outer side of the bow. This measurement 
determines the length of arrow you 
should use. 
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TIT FOR TAT---By H. Hurn Diller 


OY STERN, candy merchant, approached the be-whiskered, 
leather-booted, overall clad customer, “Is there something I 
can do for you?” 
“No,” replied the farmer tersely as he reached across the countet 
for another handful of sweet chocolates. 
“We sell that candy,” said Stern as the intruder thrust a handful 
of assorted chocolates into his leather jacket pocket. 
“Ah! forget it,” urged the farmer reaching for a large 
of bonbons. 
“They’re eighty cents a pound.” 
But the only reply the farmer made was, “ 
a bushel.” 


Only the police could stop the farmer’s attack upon the sweets. 


portion 


Apples are eighty cents 


Hauled into court the prisoner was asked to explain why he had 
done such an incorrigible act. 


“You see, your honor,” explained the rustic with a provincial 


drawl, “I saw this man stop along the highway on Saturday, climp 
my fence and enter my land with his dogs. During his few hours 
of hunting on my land he broke down fences, shot one of my prize 
hens, and tore down my corn shocks. He was not content in steal. 
ing my apples, as | was his candy, but he broke a large branch 
of well-ripened fruit out of the heart of one of my choice trees. 
Returning to his car, he drove away with a prize hen in his hunt- 
ing coat, pockets full of apples, and a long-necked pumpkin hooked 
over the bumper. | got his license number and 

The judge interrupted. “Mr. Stern, where were you Saturday 
afternoon?” : 

“Your honor, I withdraw my charges and wish to pay the costs 
of prosecution,” was the embarrassed reply. 

The gavel rapped. “Next case.” 

* Note: This story is not original. It was related to me many years ago, but it 


is thought that it might furnish some reflective thought. for the Pennsylvania 
hunter.—The Author. 


A FARM-YARD NEIGHBOR---By George Miksch Sutton 


The Barn Swallow has so come to depend upon the farm build- 
ings of its human neighbors that it is almost never found where 
there are no civilized dwellings. During the last week in April this 
confiding ruddy-breasted bird re- 
turns from its Winter sojourn to 
the barn where it has nested for 
years. 

On smoothly gliding wings it 
moves about the barn-yard captur- 
ing insects and darting in through 
the door and out again as it builds 
its mud cradle on a rafter, or sill. 
Dry grass and roots are often mixed 
with mud in making the cup-shaped 
nest, and the solid structure is later 
lined with grasses and warm feath- 
ers before the five or seven heavily 





spotted eggs are laid. 
The Barn Swallow is the only species of swallow in North 


America which has a long forked tail. The outer feathers are very 
narrow and permit the bird to turn very quickly in its flight. The 
wings of all swallows are very long and pointed. In coloration the 
Barn Swallow is shining steel-blue above with white markings on 
the tail and reddish-brown below with a black band across the 
lower neck. 

The birds are fed on insects food principally. The birds are very 
fond of May Flies which are caught along streams or ponds, and 
they are very fond of mosquitoes and crane flies. When the young 
birds first leave the nest their tails are rather short, and their 
breasts are almost white. The young birds associate with their 
parents for some months after they have left the nest and only 
rarely are two broods of birds reared during the year. 

The common swallow of Europe is very similar to our Barn 
Swallow and is the swallow which is famous in literature having 
been referred to even in the Bible, proving that it has been known 
as migratory species of bird for hundreds of years. The swallows, 
principally, more than any other group of American Birds, deserve 
rigid protection because of their insect eating habits. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS ADD TO FARM INCOME 


(Continued from page 14) 


Raccoons and possums are other fur bearers found at times in 
farm woodlots or in forested areas adjoining the farm. They usually 
depend upon hollow trees or logs for homes. To encourage these 
animals a number of hollow den trees must be left standing by 
wood cutters. This also will assist squirrels and certain hole nest- 
ing birds. 

The best way to encourage fur-bearers is to provide them with 
places on the farm which is to their liking. Do not trap or kill them 
until the furs are prime. Do not destroy their dens or homes. Do 
not destroy them wantonly unless they have become too numerous. 
Perhaps the good which is done will outweigh the loss of a chicken 
or a few corn stalks which are stolen when other food becomes 
scarce. 

Bounties Are Paid On Certain Predators 
Bounties are paid by the Pennsylvania Game Commission on 


certain animals and birds which are considered detrimental to val- 
uable wildlife and to domestic poultry. Each year more than $100,- 
000 is paid to residents of the State as bounties for the killing of 


predators. A great deal of this bounty money goes to farmers and 
farm boys. At this writing bounties in Pennsylvania are paid as 
follows: Weasel, 50c, and gray fox, $4 during the entire year; 


goshawk, $2, adult great horned owl, $2, and young great horned 
owls and goshawks $1, during the period November Ist to May 31st. 
All monies used for the payment of bounties come from part of 
the funds received from hunters in the sale of licenses. The hunter, 
therefore, is contributing funds for the control of predatory ani- 
mals and birds which destroy poultry and at the same time many 
farmers or farm boys also benefit from the bounties collected on 
such creatures. In the case of predatory animals, there is likewise 
an additional income from the sale of the furs from these animals. 


THE BRONZE LEGIONS 


(Continued from page 9 


areas to the extent of 20 acres were treated in this manner in the 
City of Erie. This treatment has been carried out for a period of 
years in an effort to keep the beetles out of the extensive fruit 
region surrounding Lake Erie. 

Our own back yard is a vital problem to us individually. We want 
to protect our plants, both to our use and for their appearance. 
Contact sprays, repellants and stomach poisons are among the 
various methods used for this purpose. Recommendations along this 
line may also be obtained in circular or bulletin form if requested 
from the State or Federal Department of Agriculture. 


Orchardists, growers of special ornamental shrubs, shade and 
some forest trees may obtain results by following rec ommendations 
for their individual needs. Repellants for certain cases prevent ex- 
cessive feeding attacks caused primarily by making the tree non- 
attractive rather than by poisoning the beetle. Stomach poisons 
sprayed on the foliage will be of additional value in controlling this 
and other leaf-eating pests. 

Now that you know what can be done to protect your interests 
against the ravages of the bronzed legions—the legions of death— 
how about doing it? 








THINGS PENNSYLVANIA CAN DO WITHOUT 
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